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Patience With One's Self 


“‘ Cover the fire, put out the lights, 
The tasks of the year are over and done, 
We have trodden our valleys, and climbed our heights 
In life’s hard fight we have lost or won.” 


Perhaps we have won when we seem to have 
lost. A true gain is often the result of an apparent 
loss. We strive, we fail. Strength was gained by the 
striving and if we knew the end from the beginning, 
we might be profoundly thankful that we failed. 

But supposing we strive for a real good, and then 
fail? The righteous aspiration, the putting forth of 
effort, have made character fibre, and the determin- 
ation to try again is in itself an evidence of added 
strength. What a flavorless, characterless thing Life 
would be if every thing we desired came to us for the 
wishing or asking. 

And, again, we may have needed the living out of 
the disappointment and non-success, or we may not 
have been ready for the desired good. Quick success 
might have made us vain and self-satisfied. 

Robert Louis Stevenson says: 


“Life is not designed to minister to a man’s vanity— 
when the time comes that he should go, there need be few 
illusions left about himself. ‘ Here lies one who meant well, 
tried a little, failed much:’ surely that may be his epitaph, 
of which he need not be ashamed. 

“There is indeed one element in human destiny that not 
blindness itself can controvert —.whatever else we are 
intended to do, we are not intended to succeed perfectly. 
It is so in every art and study, it is so above all in the con- 
tinued act of living well. Here is a pleasant thought for 
the year’s end, or for the end of life. Only self-deception 
will be satisfied, and there need be no despair for the 
despairer.”’ 


“No despair for the despairer,” is the true note of 
comfort for the ending of another year. 

But there is another lesson growing out of the year’s 
failures: the learning to be patient with one’s self. 
A teacher is advised to be patient with the shortcom- 
ings of the children. Why does not somebody counsel 
her to be patient with her own shortcomings? Who 
feels more keenly the heart sickness that shadows life 
like a black cloud, when day after day sees a repeti- 
tion of the very things she had determined not to do? 
These might seem little things to a looker-on, but to 
her they are not small, and the failure to live up to her 
own ideals has again and again brought deep discour- 
agement. 

She would not be irritated again by the indifferent, 
critical tone of her principal; she would not lower her 
standard of right and wrong because it brought a visit- 
ing parent with unjust denunciation; she would be 
patient when the same word was missed three days in 
succession; she would not start nervously and frown 
when the erasers dropped and the pencils scratched; 
she would not scowl and speak sharply if the boys 
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‘broke line” and stepped hard coming up the stairs ; 
she would not tell her trials in the few social minutes 
when the teachers chatted. together; she would never 
call another child “stupid” or scold because he 
“couldn’t understand ;” or declare she had the ‘‘ worst 
class she had ever seen” and that they were not well 
prepared before they came to her: —all these things 
and a hundred others she had mentally vowed not to 
do, and yet the next day had seen a repetition of some 
of these very things. ; 

Patience with one’s self, and a little philosophy, a 
little rest, and a good deal of exercise in fresh air, is 
the best cure for the discontent of a conscientious 
teacher when she fails to live up to her own standard, 
because she is human, nerve-tired, and physically 
worn. 

Patience, then, over the failures of the old year. 
There is ground for hope and fresh courage for the 
year to come in the fact that the sensibilities are keen 
enough to recognize and deplore one’s shortcomings, 
and that the soul is not dulled by an apathetic self- 
complacency that refuses to acknowledge a failure or 
blindly lays the cause at the feet of others. Pain 
means life and life means hope for a new beginning. 


“ Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet: 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain. 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.” 


Waste in Education 


(From Dr, NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER in Zhe Outlook. By permission. ) 


... Ifachild, on mastering the words given on the first 
twenty pages of his Second Reader, is able, with a little 
help, to read intelligently in the Third Reader or even in 
the Fourth — and not a few children are able to do this — 
it is both wasteful and a form of fetish-worship to keep him 
dragging through the intervening pages. Nowadays the 
less that children see of Third Readers and Fourth Readers 
the better. 


Mathematics 


Boys who go to college at eighteen have, as a rule, spent 
from one-sixth to one-fourth of their entire school life in 
studying mathematics. Yet they know very little mathe- 
matics ; what they know they usually know very imperfectly. 
They have wasted untold months, perhaps years. ‘The 
mathematics-superstition is still very strong in this- country. 
Mathematics is thought to be more “ practical” than liter- 
ature, or science, or history, which seems to me absurd ; 


and to be an unrivalled training for the reasoning powers,. 


which is easily disproved. Mathematics has an_ indis- 
pensable place in education, of course, but that place is a 
much more subordinate one than it has been in the habit of 
occupying. Itis, as now administered, a very wasteful sub- 
ject of instruction, and more than any other it impedes the 
improvement of the average course of study. The child first 
“goes through” a primary, or elementary arithmetic ; then 
he “ goes through” an advanced arithmetic, devoting more 
than half his time to the identical topics contained in his 
former text-book. This is simple waste, of course. The 
problem of the arrested development of children, which is 
the most fruitful field of investigation that lies before the 
child-study specialists, is bound to engage attention in the 
near future ; and I am of opinion that the closer we get to 
it the more clearly will it appear that mathematics, “as she 
is taught,” is the chief offender. I am familiar with a public- 
school system in which much time is given to mathematics. 
The elementary school children study it for many hours 
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each week. Those of them who get into the high school 
keep at it with the same devotion and energy, and study 
pretty much the same subjects as they did when in the 
elementary schools. When the brightest high-school grad- 
uates pass over into the city training class to fit themselves 
to teach, the asking of three questions is sufficient to prove 
that they do not know any mathematics, that they have not 
the dimmest idea of what it is all about, and that its boasted 
power of logical training has been wholly lost on them. 
What it has done is to keep them from learning something 
else. So they are taught the same mathematics again. 
This is not an isolated, but fairly typical, instance of what is 
going on all over our country. 


Literature and Nature Study 


To plan intelligently for a chiid’s education means to 
keep him constantly at something that is new and something 
that is real to him, something that is adapted to his capacity 
and related to what he already knows.. It is to make a plan 
for a particular child ; but it may involve grave error to copy 
it exactly for his brothers or sisters or cousins or friends. It 
is to make a plan that aims to discover and to develop 
capacity, no matter how young the child may be. Whatever 
the variations in detail, literature and nature study should 
be the earliest and ever-present elements of any plan. From 
the hours that a child spends in his mother’s arms, he 
should be brought into contact with the material and form 
of genuine literature, literature that means something. This 
does not mean Homer or Dante or Shakespeare, of course, 
but the fairy tales, the myths, and the nursery rhymes that 
are part of the inheritance of the race. A boy ought to 
know a good deal of literature, to love it, and to have 
caught a bit of the literary spirit, if only by imitation, long 
before he knows by sight more than half the letters of the 
alphabet: From his first stumbling steps about the nursery 
he should be kept similarly in contact with nature in some 
form. Animals and growing plants should be his earliest 
teachers in nature-study, and when he first takes his seat in 
an organized school, a considerable number of the facts of 
nature should be familiar to him, and he should be truly 
appreciative of them. To the query as to how this is pos- 
ible, it may be bluntly answered because it has been done 
and is being done all the time by observant mothers. Of 
course, if the child is so unfortunate as to be given at this 
time the task of acquiring some facility in speaking French 
or Germin, from association with a nursemaid or a nursery 
governess, at the expense of gaining an idiomatic and care- 
ful use of the mother tongue, and if all his mental energy is 
turned inward instead of outward, then an educational 
chaos is likely to result, that does incalculable damage and 
prevents any number of good things from taking place in his 
mental life. 

Once in school, the chief elements of wasted time for the 
child are: (1) annual, or even semi-annual, promotions that 
may not be departed from; (2) reviews and examinations 
in the interest of so-called “thoroughness ;” and (3) bad 
teaching. 

A school that moves forward in February or June in solid 
phalanx, and then only, might do for wooden Indians, but it 
is not suited to growing human beings. A pupil ought to 
be changed in grade just as often as it is apparent that he 
is either overtaxed where he is, or that he is not taxed 
enough. Theories must give way to facts. The “system” 
is for the pupils, not the pupils for the “system.” Of course, 
to deal with the needs and capacities of each pupil costs 
trouble: but then all education is more or less troublesome 
to somebody. It worries some principals and teachers to 
think that a pupil promoted in November, for instance, will 
be likely to “lose” all that his old class goes over from 
November till February, and all that his new class has gone 
over from September to November. What there is to worry 
about is a puzzle to me. It seems rather 4 cause for con- 
gratulation that this particular child can get along without 
some scraps of information that others seem to need. 


Thoroughness 


The fetish of Thoroughness is another form of the peda- 
gogue’s paganism. To know anything thoroughly does not 
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necessarily mean, happily, to be able to call it by name, or 
to recall it on any and every occasion, but to know its rela- 
tions to other things or occurrences, its causes and its 
effects. That sort of knowledge comes, and can only come, 
from reflection. To do a thing or to repeat a thing over 
and over is by no means to reflect upon it. Repetitions are 
not always reviews, and memory-tests are rarely examina- 
tions. A review and an examination should always be 
reflective in cha.acter.... 


Short Studies in Browning IV." 


ANNIE W. SANBORN St. Paul Minn. 
Poems of Art and Music 


Ti poems in which Browning deals with the subjects 
of music and art form an interesting group, and 
represent a distinct, though perfectly consistent 

phase of his many-sided nature. In these as in 
other studies of personality, he seems to divest himself of 
himself and to enter into the very man of whom he writes— 
to acquire for the time not simply his temperament and 
motive but his habits of mind, his precise attitude toward 
his art, and even his technical knowledge of it. In the case 
of music, the latter feat was pussible as Mr. Browning’s edu- 
cation included a very thorough grounding in the study of 
music, and he seems to have pursued it with a good deal of 
seriousness, even setting songs to music of his own composi- 
tion. 

Throughout his active life music was one of his resources, 
and it is the main feature in each of two important friend- 
ships formed by him. In each case the friend was a 
woman, and in each case the bond appears to have been so 
largely musical that whatever other interests existed in com- 
mon became insignificant beside’ that. 

One of these friends was Miss Eliza Flower, whom Mr. 
Browning knew while he was yet a youth and before he had 
chosen his vocation; the other was Miss Egerton-Smith, 
whom he knew in Florence as a young woman, but whom 
he first came to know well after Mrs. Browning’s death, and 
who for ten years was his frequent companion at all impor- 
tant musical entertainments. 

In painting, also, although he never pursued it as a study 
excepting historically, his interest began in his youth and 
blossomed and expanded exceedingly during the rich years 
of his Italian life. It is noticeable, however, that while his 
poems on painting exhibit a profound knowledge of the 
tendencies and intrinsic significance of the art of all epochs, 
they are based on the individuality of the painter rather than 
on the technique of his art. 

An example of this is to be found in “ Andrea del Sarto,” 
which is one of the most striking of the painter poems. 


Painter Poems 


Andrea was a Florentine painter of marked gifts, whose 
precision of line won him the title of “The Faultless 
Painter.” He flourished early in the sixteenth century and 
was favored with the patronage of Francis I., who summoned 
him to France to paint for him. He went and remained 
several months, but was pursuaded to return by his wife, 
Lucrezia, a beautiful, selfish, sensuous Florentine. 

Francis gave him permission to go for a brief time and 
intrusted him with money to buy pictures. This money, on 
his return to Florence, he used at the instigation of Lucrezia, 
his wife, to build them a house. He never went back to 
France or made restitution. 

The poem is a monologue in which the painter rehearses 
to his wife, who listens to him apparently with scarcely more 
than tolerance, the story of his failure in art, for, though he 
paints much and profitably he himself is forever haunted by 
the thought of what he might have done had he had a loftier 
inspiration. . 

He points her to a rough sketch of Raphael’s in which the 
drawing is manifestly bad, and says: 
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That arm is wrongly put — and there again — 
A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak : its soul is right, 

He means right — that, a child may understand. 

Still, what an arm! and I could alter it: . 
But all the play, the insight and the stretch— 

Out of me, out of me! And wherefore out? 

Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 

We might have risen to Rafael, I and you. 


Yet this is not a reproach, for he assures her over and 
over again that he chose her deliberately and would not 
change. It is the confession, pathetic enough, of a man 
who, having made choice of the body rather than the soul, 
and having, as a consequence, lost honor and debased his 
greatest gifts, is yet content with his choice. He can say, 
speaking of her beauty : 

Had the mouth there urged 
“God and the glory! never care for gain. 
The present by the future, what is that? 
Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo! 
Rafael is waiting: up to God, all three!” 
I might have done it for you. 

And saying so can turn from that flash of glory back to 

his dishonor and say at last : 


I regret little, I would change still less. 


The poem “ Fra Lippo Lippi” needs but little explana- 
ticn. The man, born for anything in the world but a friar, 
tells his story eloquently. Both as man and as artist he is 
constantly breaking through his conventual bonds. Born 
in poverty and orphaned in babyhood, he was taken to the 
convent at eight years of age by an aunt who had charge of 
him. . 

Brief, they made a monk of me; 
I did renounce the world, its pride and greed, 
Palace, farm, villa, shop, and banking house, 


Trash, such as these poor devils of Medici 
Have given their hearts to — all at eight years old. 


The poem develops two ideas— one, the futility of such 
subjection of the flesh, before it can know what they mcan, 
to vows it cannot keep. Mr. Symons calls Lippo “ the born 
Bohemian, compressed but not contained by the rough rope- 
girdle of the monk.” 

Lippo, as a matter of fact, did not evén nominally retain 
the girdle. He seems to have been treated with a tact and 
forbearance which genius does not always enjoy,— to have 
received, in fact, not only liberty but license and the sanction 
of his ecclesiastical superiors as well. 

What we see in the poem, however, is the friar while he 
is yet but a recreant friar and while he must make his 
escape by stealth to the ‘haunts of his more than doubtful 
pleasures. ‘The other feature brought out in the poem is 
the fact that Lippo headed the revolt against conventu- 
alism in art. He was the first of the religious painters to 
draw 

Faces, arms, legs and bodies like the true 
As much as pea and pea. 
and thereby scandalize his betters. 

His personality, as shown by Browning, is that of the 
hot-headed, reckless, profligate child of a system: framed to 
fit any other temper better than his. It is, however, a 
lovable personality and we feel that it is dear to Browning, 
both on account of its “‘ veined humanity,” and of its per- 
sistent, daring and successful revolt against the cut and dried 
canons of ecclesiastical art. 

Two other poems of Browning’s are concerned solely with 
painting ; one, “ Old Pictures in Florence,” is a study of 
artistic creeds; the other, “Pictor Ignotus,”’ is the brief 
monologue of a painter who 

could have painted pictures like that youth’s 
Ye praise so, 
but who chose instead to paint wall after wall of conventional 
angels and virgins because he shrank from the baying and 
selling that would follow a revelation of his greater powers. 


The Musical Group 


Of the musical poems there are three: “ Master Hugues 
of Saxe-Gotha,” “A Toccata of Galuppi’s,”” and “Abt 
Vogler.” The first, while it is brimful of technical words 














and phrases, seems meant on the whole to convey consider- 
able more than a mere musical mood —a semi-humorous 
inquiry into the methods of an old master. 

It leads up, through its wilderness of musical terms, to a 
satiric arrangement of the way in which man has overlaid 
life with a tangle of conventions. The speaker, an organist, 
addressing the imaginary composer, fancies this to be the 
meaning of the fugue he has been playing : 

Is it your moral of life? 
Such a web, simple and subtle, 
Weave we on earth here in impotent strife, 
Backward and forward each throwing his shuttle, 
Death ending all with a knife? 

He enlarges on and elaborates this notion, but ends with 
a semi-denial of it. It is too perplexing, too baffling, and 
he turns back with a wholesome revolt to the fundamental 
faith that. - 


Truth’s golden o’er us although we refuse it— 
Nature, through cobwebs we string her. 


“ A Toccato of Galuppi’s ” is a brilliant picture of life in 
Venice, 


where the merchants were the kings, 
Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to wed the sea with rings. 
It is a picture of reckless gayety, delicate, refined, spark- 
ling, yet touched with the sadness that marks a decadent 
period. Its versification is especially smooth and melodious 
and it is one of the happiest efforts among the short poems 
in the matter of condensed diction. A world of speculation 
and sentiment is crowded into the last two stanzas : 
“ As for Venice and her people, merely born to bloom and drop, 


Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were the crop: 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop? 


“Dust and ashes!” So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too — what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old. 
Finally we turn to “ Abt Vogler,” the most wonderful of 

the musical poems. The master himself speaks, seated at 
the orchestrion, an instrument of the organ variety and in- 
vented by him. Vogler was a composer of the eighteenth 
century and one who made an impress on the musical 
methods of his time. He was violently opposed in his 
attempts at reform, was regarded by the men of other 
schools as a rank heretic, and was, as a matter of fact, an 
iconoclast. 

Browning has pictured him in one of the exalted moods 
attained by men of this peculiar quality. He has been 
extemporizing, and has been borne up by the thoughts that 
swept through him, out of and into the music as he played, 
to the loftiest spiritual plane. 

He speaks first of this impromptu music as a “ structure,” 
a building, and compares it to the palace reared by the 
magical powers of Solomon, as related in the Koran. 
The keys are the builders. They have “pressed and im- 
portuned ” to raise this beautiful thing, and, now combining, 
now separating, they fly here and there, bringing the dif- 
ferent parts together. One, plunging down to “the roots 
of things”’ will lay the foundation 


fearless of flame, flat on the nether springs. 
Another will mount to the heights, 
Raising my rampired walls of gold as transparent as glass. 


The whole is pinnacled, crowned, illumined, as the aspir- 
ing notes add themselvés to the structure, 


Eager to do and die, yield each his place to the rest. 


But this, great and wonderful as it is, is not all nor even 
half 

The emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to reach the earth, 

As the earth had done her best, in my passion to scale the sky. 

Then follows that great miracle that is sometimes per- 
formed when man strives upward with all his might : 
Novel splendors burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt with mine, 

Not a point nor peak but found, but fixed its wandering star ; 


Meteor-moons, balls of blaze; and they did not pale nor pine, 
For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near nor far. 


Then, to the uplifted spirit of the composer, comes the 
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vision blended with the music, of spirits of the past and 
future that pass before him : 
What never had been, was now; what was, as it shall be anon; 
And what is,— shall I say, matched both? for I was made perfect, too. 
How wonderful it is! And in that matchless seventh 
stanza, how wonderfully he explains it. No other art than 
that of music could compass this marvel : 
But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws; that made them, and, lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is naught; 
It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought, 
And, there! ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head ! 
Then, lapsing slowly from this triumphant mood, he drops 
into the calm, reverent thought that grows out of it. He 
sees that, though this beautiful thing is gone, as he knew 
from the first that it must go, it yet exists somewhere : 


There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as before. 


The tenth and eleventh stanzas are a noble expansion of 
this inspiring and consoling thought : 
All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist, 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are mvsic sent up to God by the lover and the bard; ~ 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 
And what is our failure here but a triumph’s,evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonized? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians know. 


So at last he has reached earth again where he must yet 
stay, making the most of the “ broken arcs.” He slips into 
“the C-major of this life.” So far as I know, there is noth- 
ing anywhere in poetry that expresses so perfectly the 
transcendent quality of music, as does this poem. The rela- 
tion of music to the spiritual life is perhaps the most 
impossible of all things in art to define. In this poem 
Browning has advanced a theory which, if it does not satisfy 
the theologian, is at least a wonderful interpretation of one 
of the most marvelous of human experiences. 





The Christmas Spirit 


Mantle the earth.in its drapery white, 

Scatter the glittering frost-jewels bright; 

Sweep, with keen winds, all the atmosphere clear, 

Fill it with rays of the sunshine’s glad cheer. 
Spirit of Christmas! Peace and good will, 
Hope of the ages! Your mission fulfil! 


Garland the home with the evergreen fair, 
Deck the green boughs of the Christmas tree rare; 
Carol sweet songs, with their greetings of cheer, 
Herald the coming of Happy New Year. 
Spirit of Christmas! Peace and good will, 
Hope of the ages! Your mission fulfil! 


Lighten the heart by your message of love, 

Lift it in praises for gifts from above; 

Pour out its joys like the gladness of morn, 
Hallow the day when the Christ-Child was born! 
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Spirit of Christmas! Peace and good will, 
Hope of the ages! Your mission fulfil! 
— Emily C. Carlton in Every Other Sunday 
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Ten Common Trees 


Susan STOKES 





“ This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss and with garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar with beards that rest on their bosoms.” 


| ic you ever been in a pine forest? Then you 
know why the poet speaks of the “ murmuring 
pines.” The voice of the pine is not like that of 
other trees. The oak and elm may rustle their 


leaves, but the pine alone sings. A great many poets have 
tried to give words to that song. One of them says: 


To me ’tis not cheer thou art singing: 
There’s a sound of the sea, 
O mournful tree, 
In thy boughs forever clinging, 
And the far-off roar 
Of waves on the shore 
A shattered vessel flinging.” 
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Europe it is very widely planted in the United States and is 
almost always to be found in the parks of cities. 

To find it, look for a cone-shaped evergreen tree, which has 
drooping branches arranged in circles, or whor/s, around a 
slender shaft or trunk. The sprays are rather flat, and cov- 
ered with short needles of about an inch in length, the 
younger being shorter. ‘The needles are single, four-sided, 
slightly curved and occur on all sides of the stems. Their 
tips are pointed but not 
sharp. The stems are mark- 
ed with curious little ridges 
or cushions from which the 
needles spring. Of course, 
each needle is a leaf and as 
such helps to make food for 


i the tree. They are also 

A hl KS ~< well adapted to endure 
S SN 229 changes of weather. 

eK EY Although the tree is ever- 

NN SS = green that does not mean 


that the leaves persist year 
after year. You will find 
fallen leaves under the tree 
but they do not fall all at 
They are shed in 
such a way that the tree is 
always green. The lower 
portions are nearly bare and 
the bark is gray and scaly. 


The Flowers of the Spruce 


The cone-bearing trees are very interesting in their flow- 
ering. I doubt if you would call their cones flowers 
ordinarily, but they are, for they produce seed. There are 
two kinds of flowers found on the same tree. Fig. 1 repre 
sants the staminate catkins which appear on the lower side 
of the twigs in April and May. These catkins are not 
woolly like those of the willow. Their scales overlap closely, 
(Fig. 2.) On each scale are two small pockets which crack 
open and scatter their golden dust to the winds. These cat- 
kins occur upon lower branches than the young cones. 

The young cones may be seen at the same season .near 
the top of the tree. They are oval in outline, pendant, a 
déep red in color, and much smaller than the stiff brown 


: : : inging t of th hes. ‘ig. 3). Li 
In the Norse legend a hill maiden is separated COE CRS © SE: ee. (Oe 3 SR 
from her lover, a sea-god. She calls to him and 
her sighs are echoed by the pines. Again we oe . 
read in another poem of a young sprite impris- Wp WY SE, 1 Vl ff) 
oned in the pines. He breathes his story to y) Wh. Z T/ Le Ziff 
, : JMfYntnrrY“0aZae2 LIaA LD AAFC 
the winds, and they take up the strain. Y/, Wf Le Za 
It seems strange they should have so sad a VY z—=S]S=>_ Ss Wessy — 
It seems ME \—SreZ 
voice when in other ways they seem so- brave MW UZ > SS 4 Gon ee is 
and strong. The poet, Lowell, has caught the p= — =< AN SN \S 
spirit of the pine tree. Hear what he says: —— WR Bh eas WN 
\ y ~~ = Ae Ny 
“The wild storm makes his lair in thy branches, SS SS Re) SWS > AY Wey 
Swooping thence on the continent under; y LS ; Ay a 
Like a lion, crouched close on his haunches nese Pele 
There awaiteth his leap the fierce thunder, Fig. :. 


Growling low with impatience. 


Spite of winter, thou keepst thy green glory, 
Lusty father of Titans past number! 
The snowflakes alone make thee hoary, 
Nestling close to thy branches in slumber, 
And thee mantling with silence.” 


The Pine Family 


I have spoken of fines, for almost all cone-bearers are 
called pines by those who have not studied them. The Pine 
Family includes not only the true pines, but also the firs, 
spruces and hemlocks. Since these are used as Christmas 
trees we will rather examine one of them to-day and learn to 
know the difference between these great groups of cone- 
bearers. 

The Norway Spruce 


I have chosen the Norway Spruce because it is the best 
known of all the trees of this group. Although a native of 


* Copyrighted by EpucaTionaL PustisHinG Co., 1898. 





Twig of Norway Spruce, showing staminate catkins 


the latter they are made of many scales. At the base of 
each scale are two tiny oval bodies which grow into seeds 
after the wind brings the golden pollen. The mature cones 
are from four to six inches long and very regular in their 
shape. In each cone there is a central axis upon which the 
bracts are crowded in a spiral arrangement. Fig. 4 shows a 
cross section through a cone, the bracts upon either side, 
and the seeds as they lie between the bracts. 

Since the seeds do not lie in a closed cavity, cone-bearing 
trees are known as Gymnosperms, or trees with naked seeds. 
The seeds are winged and leave their comfortable brown 
cradle early in February. The scales pull apart at that time 
and the seeds slip out. Are they not hardy to start out in 
such a cold season? 

The Spruces 


There are many spruce trees besides the Norway Spruce. 
You may always know them by these features : 
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1. Evergreen cone-bearers. 
2. Short single needles arranged on all sides of the 

stem. , 
3- Pendant cones. 

The Black Spruce of America and the 
White Spruce have much smaller cones than 
the one described. They are found along 
the northern border of the United States 
and also in Canada where there are great 
forests of spruce. The Colorado Spruce is 
easily recognized by the sharp-pointed, 
pungent leaves. 


The Hemlock and Douglas Spruce 


These are allied to both spruce and fir. 
They have a beautiful feathery spray, which 
droops decidedly, and is lighter and thinner 
than in the others. (For Hemlock see 





P Fig. 2. 
heading.) Staminate cone and 
Single scale showing 

They have : pockets. 


t. - Small pendant cones with persistent scales. 

2. Staminate catkins globular in shape. 

3. Leaves flat and inclined to be two ranked like a 
feather. 





Fig. 3. 


Cones of Norway Spruce. Single scale showing seeds. 
. 
The Firs 
You may recognize these by : 


1. Leaves flattened, inclined to spread to the right 
and left leaving the under surface of the stem 
nearly bare. Leaves silvery below. 

2. Cones set rigidly erect on the upper side of spread- 
ing branches. ‘The scales falling with the seeds, 
the slender axis persistent. There are usually 
conspicuous bracts in addition to the cone 
scales. 

The Balsam Firs are native Americans and have served as 
Christmas trees for several centuries. The blisters upon 
their bark yield Canada Balsam and the perfume of their 
resin is both delightful and invigorating. Fig. 5 represents 
the Northern Fir Balsam. 

The Silver Firs are handsome trees with the leaves very 
conspicuously white on the under surface. 


The Pines 


The name Pine is applied to a certain group of the Pine 
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Family, in which the leaves occur, not singly, but in clusters 
of two, three or five. The group of leaves is wrapped 
around at the base by dry bud scales, and the cones are 
thick and woody. Among those which have the needles in 
clusters of two are the Scotch Pine and the Yellow Pine. 
The Pitch Pine has needles in groups of three, while in the 
White Pines the needles occur in 
groups of five. The White Pine is 
figured (Fig.6) is much valued for 
the lumber. It has a pale green 
bark which is smooth. 





The White Cedar 


I have included the White Cedar 
here for it is often confused with 
the Spruces and Firs. It is very 
decidedly different, both in the 
awl-shaped leaf and in the short 
cone. The name Cedar is applied 
to three different series of trees, to 
the true Cedars, which are only 
native in America at Monterey ; 
to the Juniper, which is of ten called 
Red Cedar, and to the White Cedar, 
which is related to the Cypresses of 
the south and west. 





Fig. 4. 


A cone of Norway Spruce cut 
through lengthwise. 


There are so many sides to the great family now under 
discussion that I shall be obliged to content myself with 
having barely touched the features of a few great groups. 
For the poetical and mythical treatment you will find much 
of value in the list of poems given. The question of forest 
reserves can be well handed over to some pupil with a 
request that he hand in a brief report upon the lands which 
have been reserved by the government. 

The material for this study is easily obtainable at almost 


( Suggestions to teachers ) 
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Fig. s. 
Fir Balsam. 


any season. Since the trees can be distinguished by their 
leaves it is well to teach the pupils once for all how to dis- 
tinguish between these well marked kinds of conifers. 

For reference : 


Prose 


Silva of North America. Michaux 
Trees of Northern United States. 
Familiar Trees and their Leaves. 
Botany. Bessey 

Ency. Srittannica 

The Fir Tree. Hans Christian Andersen 


Apgar 
Mathews 
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Poetry 


Toa Pine Tree. Lowell 


Growth of the Legend. Lowell 
A Mood. Lowell 
My Cathedral. Longfellow 





Vig. 6. White Pine. 


The Little Pine Tree. Z. S. Bumstead in Fairyland of Science 
Three Trees. “Nature in Verse 

The Little Christmas Tree. Susan Coolidge 

The Little Fir Trees. Zvaleen Stein in St. Nicholas 





White Cedar. 


Fig. 7. 


The Legend of Skadi. Lucy Larcom 
The Pine Forest of Monterey, Bayard Taylor 
Ariel in the Cloven Pine. Bayard Taylor 


* rt ” 
“The Pedagogical Type 
HENRY MEADE BLAND Professor of Education, University of the Pacific 


In the September issue of Prowary Epucation it appears 
to me that the tone of the short article entitled the “ Peda- 
gogical Type” credited to The Bookman casts a reflection 
upon the profession of teaching which places it in a very 
false light. 

The real teacher certainly has a very vital “ outlook on 
the big bounding world” and very real “contact with it.” 
For the true teacher, with a clear understanding of the 
relations between the principles of life he inculcates in his 
children, and the laws of life in the world which the child is 
to finally enter, is in position to get the broadest view pos- 
sible of the world. The true teacher's study is a study of 
life in its development; and in order to understand life he 
must understand it in the fullness of its growth. 

Moreover the teacher who knows only of the forces at 
work in shaping the lives of his children in the school-room 
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and remains in ignorance of the forces at the child’s home 
and with his companions, is less than half a teacher. For 
all influences must be known to know the child in full. The 
teacher who knows the life of the child in all its relations, 
including its relation to the active life of the world, need 
not “be relegated to an isolated unreal existence ” for he 
has the wherewith to arouse the true sympathy of any 
community. 

Again, it is not repetition that kills, but repetition that 
runs constantly in the same groove. Repetition which 
takes the form of routine does kill, but the repetition which 
brings one closer to the live problems in the school-room, 
closer to an understanding of that most interesting of 
organisms, the human mind, certainly can not be said to 
dull the teacher’s mind, any more than the continuous study 
of law cases could be said to dull the lawyer’s mind, or a 
concentrated study of the human organism from a physio- 
logical point of view could be said to dull the physician’s 
mind. 

The Bookman makes the same mistake in its judgment of 
teachers from the standpoint assumed, that it would if it 
judged all lawyers by the police-court, pettifogging type of 
lawyers. 





A Medicine Case 


WINNIFRED WIRTS 


During my first year’s experience in the primary depart- 
ment, so many little accidents occurred and complaints of 
head-ache, tooth-ache, etc., I soon saw the necessity of 
preparation for such emergencies. 

I therefore procured a small box, with lock and key, 
which I fitted out with the following articles : — absorbent 
cotton, rolls of bandages two inches wide, vaseline for cuts, 
camphor for head-aches, and camphor-phenique for tooth- 
ache. 

I also found that when a child at the age of six had a 
loose front tooth, most children have them at this age, he 
imagined he had a splendid excuse for idleness, and attract- 
ing the attention of the other children. I found that to 
extract the tooth with a string or my fingers was not attrac- 
tive enough so I procured a small pair of dental forceps for 
the purpose and found that the plan worked admirably. I 
only extract the small teeth which would fall out in a few 
days if allowed to remain, but which are a source of annoy- 
ance if allowed to do so. 

So pleased are the children with this plan that they will 
often insist on having their teeth taken out before they are 
ready, for to have the teacher extract their teeth with “ real 
forceps ’’ while the eyes of their playmates are upon them, 
seems to them to be displaying the bravery of Sampson or 
Dewey. During the past year I extracted over thirty small 
teeth. 

As you have noticed, I only use the simple external 
remedies that can be easily applied, and cannot possibly do 
harm and when applied with a few caresses, very often 
relieve the little sufferer. 


The Children 


Ragged and dirty and saucy may be, 

Born in a hovel or born over sea, 

Robed in rich satin, or shabbily dressed, 
Treasures of love dwell in each little breast, 
Waiting to open: Seek, teacher, the key. 


Feet that shall soon lead, to-day may be led; 
Hands that shall govern, are governed instead ; 
Minds whose ripe powers the nation shall sway, 
Plastic, are taking your impress to-day ; 

Train them aright—they will rule when you're dead 


—E. C. H. in Public School Journal. 


“A man too busy to take care of his health is like a 
mechanic too busy to take care of his tools,’’ 








A Song in the Air 


There’s a song in the air, there’s a star in the sky; 
A mother’s soft prayer and a baby’s low cry; 
And the star rains its fire while the beautiful sing, 
For the manger at Bethlehem cradles a King. 
— Holland 


Bethlehem 


The modern town is beautifully situated on the sides and 
summit of a semicircle of hills. All about it are olive groves 
and vineyards, pasture lands and grain fields. It is in truth 
a “ House of Bread” — and, indeed, of water, for, although 
it has but one spring, and that a poor one, the so-called 
Fountain of David, the aqueduct carrying water from Sol- 
omon’s Pool, is tapped at the foot of the hill, and there are 
also reservoirs. Indeed, there is no more prosperous look- 
ing town and region in all Southern Palestine. The town 
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the few remains of pillars that at one time it possessed a 
great colonnaded square or afrium in front of its main en- 
trance, but this has altogether disappeared, and the facade 
of the church itself shows sadly the changes which time and 
rebuilding have wrought. 

Directly under the transept the Chapel of the Nativity is 
in a subterranean room, possibly a part of a khan which had 
its rooms cut in the side of the hill, or, as seems more likely, 
a part of a catacomb like those which abound throughout 
the region. Three entrances lead to it or to connecting 
subterranean passages, one being in each of the portions of 
the church just mentioned. The most direct approach is 
by a flight of stairs leading from the south end of the Greek 
transept. As one goes down these stairs in the twilight one 
comes suddenly into a room about forty feet long, twelve 
wide, and ten high. It is paved, and its walls are lined with 
marble, and is lighted by thirty-two lamps. At the foot of 
the altar at the east end of the room a silver star is set into 
the pavement with the inscription Hic de Virgine Maria 











“And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the fields, keeping watch over their flocks by night. 
Lord came upon them and the glory of the Lord shone round about them.” 


itself, with its eight thousand inhabitants, lies a little off the 
fine carriage-road from Jerusalem to Hebron, and to reach 
it one his to drive up a rather steep and rough road running 
between garden walls and ubiquitous buildings. As one gets 
into the town the road grows narrower, until at last its width 
would not permit two carriages’ passing each other. For 
this reason the authorities compel all vehicles to enter the 
town by one street and leave it by another. 

In some ways Bethlehem is a disappointing place to visit. 
Although it is almost exclusively a Christian town, its 
inhabitants live by the trade they carry on with visitors, and 
no sooner does the traveler dismount in the square before 
the Church of the Nativity than he is surrounded by a shout- 
ing crowd of men — there are said to be nineteen different 
establishments manufacturing souvenirs — each endeavoring 
to force his victim within his little shop. The olive wood 
candle-sticks and necklaces, the carved mother of pearl, the 
cups from the black stone of the Dead Sea—all these are 
forced upon one at prices fully twice those for which the 
same articles can be purchased in Jerusalem. 

Such disagreeable features, however, one must train one’s 
self to overlook, if a journey in the Holy Land is to yield 
anything but disenchantment and disappointment. For, 
after all, such matters are but incidents. The chief object 
in visiting Bethlehem is not to patronize peddlers, but to 
see the spot, where, according to the traditions of centuries, 
Jesus was born. 

The Church of the Nativity —or, more accurately, of St. 
Mary — is a noble basilica, which, as well as any of the 
ancient churches of Rome itself, carries one back to the 
early form of a great Christian church. (It is evident from 





And lo! the angel of the 


Jesus Christus natus est. As our little party came into this 
place so hallowed by tradition, the most skeptical could not 
but be touched with the profoundest reverence. There in 
the dim light were a dozen nuns upon their knees, silently 
praying toward the sacred spot. Their earnest faces and the 
memory of what the spot represented gave to the superstition 
and rivalry of sects a pathos shared by no other of the 
numerous holy places in Palestine, unless it be Gethsemane. 

Just out from this long room is a little chamber, three 
steps lower, in which is the chapel of the manger. Here 
tradition says Jesus was laid after his birth. The room is 
hung with tawdry tapestry and pictures. The niche for the 
“manger,” which itself has disappeared, like the altar of the 
magi opposite, resembles one of the little niches made for 
the reception of the body in funeral chambers, and seems to 
have been cut in the living rock. The front of the little 
opening is covered with an iron grating, behind which lies 
the wax doll which represents the infant Christ. 

— Shailer Mathews. 


Christmas Bells 


O bells! sweet bells! across the years 
Half gay, half sad, your chiming; 

Old joys ye tell; old sorrows swell 
Throughout your tender rhyming. 


O happy bells! through coming years, 
We hear in your glad sending 

The message still of peace, god will,— 
All jarring discords blending.— Sel. 
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Tina 


Evetyn L. TAINTOR 


saying she was a Pole. What a picture she made 

as Mr. Bates, the truant officer, brought her to the 

school-room door! She was ten years old; tall, 
bony ; clothes ragged, coarse and dirty ; long, straight, black 
hair, that was stiff and tangled from lack of care; fierce 
black eyes underneath shaggy eyebrows, that met in an 
habitual frown. 

She had never been inside a school-room before ; never 
even seen the inside of one. Her whole life had been 
spent in the street, knowing no law but her own will, and 
she looked and acted more like a wild beast than a human 
being. 

Was there a spark of womanliness in her? little Miss Gray 
thought, as she looked at her. Could she touch the better 
impulses and emotions she hoped were there? 

“‘] don’t know whatever you’ll do with her, Miss Gray,” 
said Mr. Bates. ‘She can’t speak or understand a word of 
English and she has the temper of a fiend. I’ve been two 
weeks trying to catch her. I don’t envy you the job taming 
her, but I had to bring her. Hope she won’t murder you 
all. She looks as if she would like to.” 

Not one word of it all could poor Tina understand, but 
she knew they were talking about her, and not saying any- 
thing good about her, either, and her face grew harder and 
more defiant than ever. 

Miss Gray caught the look, and her own face softened. 

“Poor little thing,” she said; “she is more to be pitied 
than blamed. L will do what I can with her, Mr. Bates. 
Good afternoon.” 

Tina had not lived on the streets ten years for nothing. 
Quick to read faces, she saw the antagonism disappear from 
her teacher’s face and the look of pity replace it. No one 
had ever looked at her that way before, and it made a 
curious tugging at her heart-strings. She went without 
resistance when Miss Gray led her to a seat and gave her 
some colored pegs. 

Tina had never seen colored pegs before, but even they 
had no attraction for her in comparison with her teacher. 

Teacher! She did not know what the word meant. She 
called her “ the little lady,” and not one of her movements 
was lost to those flerce black eyes. 

What was she doing with all those children? Tina’s eyes 
roved over the room and her mind got a general impression 
that it was a lovely place with birds and pictures and colored 
drawings on the blackboards and flowers everywhere. How 
still it was! ‘Tina didn’t like it so still. She would make a 
noise herself, so she stamped with her feet. 

The children looked up horrified, and Tina grew defiant 
again and looked at the teacher. 

*¢ Now she'll beat me,” she said to herself. What a little 
bit of a thing she was, hardly as big as Tina herself, and not 
nearly so strong. “I could knock her down,” thought Tina, 
proudly surveying her muscles, “and I will if she beats me, 
and then I’ll run away.” 

But Miss Gray only smiled at her and gently shook her 
head. ‘Tina did not move for a long time after that, and 
her brows were knitted together in a deeper frown than 
ever. She was very busy thinking it out. The “little lady” 
had smiled at her! No one had ever smiled that way at 
the poor child before. She had been jeered at and people 
had laughed when she did something cute in the way of 
stealing or dodging an officer; but a smile like that! It 
was a new experience ! 

What did it mean? Tina did not know, but she would 
not forget. The little lady did not want her to make a 
noise? Very well; she would sit still then, and just watch. 
Soon she’ saw Miss Gray smile again, this time at a very 
dainty little girl, so sweet and pretty, but Tina was not 
jealous, for the smile was in no way kinder than the one she 
had treasured up, and there was a warm feeling in the poor 
starved heart. 

It was a long afternoon to the child who had been free to 


H name was Tina Briniskay, and it goes without 
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roam about as she liked so long, but she would come again 
next day, she thought. She wanted to see “the little lady” 
smile again. 

Miss Gray knew nothing of these inner feelings. How 
could she? The face was too fierce to show emotion, and 
all she could see was that Tina rushed out when the school 
was dismissed like a caged animal let loose. She wondered 
in a discouraged way if she could ever reach her ; if, indeed, 
she would ever come again. 

But there Tina was when nine o’clock came next morn- 
ing, standing in the door, staring defiantly around. 

Miss Gray’s heart grew lighter. It meant something to 
have her come of her own accord, and she smiled a welcome 
at the litttle waif and pointed to her seat. 

Everything had to be done by signs. Tina soon learned 
to come to the little table in the front or to stand by her 
seat as the others did at the word of command. She was a 
loyal slave to her “ little lady ’’ now, and quick to see and 
do what she understood Miss Gray wished. Tina was learn- 
ing fast, but Miss Gray did not know. The growing was all 
down out of sight, but the child herself knew. She was 
having feelings that had never stirred her before. For the 
first time in her life she was conscious of herse/f. She 
began to see that she did not look or act like these other 
children. She was big and awkward and rough. How 
could she be different? Well, she could walk softly as they 
did, and not bang around so. Yes, she would do that. 
But how could she change her big, awkward bodv? Her 
face didn’t look like theirs, either. She noticed they didn’t 
scowl; they looked pleasant; she would try to. A gentle- 
ness, very faint, came into her face as the scowl left. The 
little soul was growing fast. 

They were having a number lesson and Tina stood beside 
Miss Gray. She had not been asked to do anything yet, 
but Miss Gray saw the change and decided to try her. She 
took up two blocks and showed them to Tina and then put 
them back. Then she motioned Tina to take them. Tina 
only scowled. Miss Gray repeated the motion, and held 
out her hands to Tina, thinking the child did not under- 


stand. But Tina had understood; she was only thinking 
again. She had seen Miss Gray's hands, so little and soft 
and white. They were so pretty. She would try to please 


the little lady, and she reached for the blocks Then she 
saw her own hands, so big and rough and black. Such a 
sense of shame came over her. Show those to the little 
lady? Never! And she threw the blocks down passion- 
ately and rushed from the room. 

The lesson went on as before, apparently, only there was 
a big ache in the teacher’s heart. She had been too hasty 
and had repelled the child just as she was beginning to try. 
What could she do? Would Tina come again? 

Yes, there she was in the afternoon, not standing in the 
door this time, but coming straight to the teacher with a 
shining face. 

She held out her hands then, and lo! “hey had been 
washed. Poor little red hands, not clean yet by any means, 
but showing evidence that Tina had scrubbed them to the 
best of her ability. Miss Gray’s eyes filled with tears. She 
understood now what she had thought was passion-in the 
morning, and she took the two hands in her own and laid 
her face against them. 

Tina choked. It was worth while trying for that teacher. 
She would get them cleaner next time. She walked to her 
seat with an unconscious dignity. The soul life had con- 
quered, and was beginning to shine through the earth life 
that had covered it all these years. 

It was five days after this that two Italian children were 
brought to Miss Gray’s school. They had never been to 
school before and could neither understand or talk English. 

Tina had not learned much number, but she knew some 
things that pleased Miss Gray. She knew Miss Gray wanted 
them there when the bell rang, so she dragged them in in 
time every day. She saw that their hands were dirty, and 
she herself gravely superintended the washing of them, and 
when they were clean led them to the teacher and pointed 
with pride to the result. 

She knew when “ the little lady” wanted the children in 
their seats and when she wanted them to stand. These 
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little strangers did not know. Tina’s pride was touched. 
She was no longer the most ignorant one there. 

“T help the little lady,” she said, with her heart aglow, 
and when the little strangers got up when they should not, 
she forcibly shoved them down again and glared at them. 
They should not trouble her “little lady.” And if they did 
not go to class at the proper time, she dragged them to the 
front and told them to stay there. 

The principal of Miss Gray’s building saw her do it one 
day and said to Miss Gray: 
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Talking to Children 


E. D. K. 


tional privileges, and you must endeavor to cul- 

tivate the faculties with which you are endowed. 

Strive to be accurate in all the processes of your 
various studies. Profit by the discipline with which your 
teachers will seek to elevate your characters, and whoever 
mars the harmony of her undertakings must be summarily 
dealt with. Am I understood, children?” “Yes, sir!” 
shouted a chorus of voices, throwing into their prompt 
answer the cheerfulness which sprung from the hope that 
his speech was over. 

Of course these children, nine and ten years old, hadn’t 
the ghost of an idea what they were affirming ; but it was 
the “ committeeman”’ who was talking, and so it must be 
all right. And yet this man who stood looking into the 
upturned faces of those tired children, and talking moun- 
tains high over their heads, had once been a teacher, and 
now had little children of his own. How could he come in 
contact with them day after day, and then go and talk in 
that inflated style to other little children? 

The D. D. who informed a class of small children in 
Sunday-School that he regarded the catechism as “ the most 
admirable epitome of religious belief extant,” and, when 
asked by the superintendent to explain-“ epitome,” made it 
clear by saying it was “ synonymous with synopsis,” is an- 
other illustration of the wise men who unwisely and uncon- 
sciously victimize our little folks with their ill-timed eloquence. 
They really have a hard time of it, these littlke men and 
women, with the deluge of talk that is poured over them 
without rhyme, reason, or resistance. It is surprising how 
little adaptation exists even in teachers of older classes, 
when they attempt to talk with younger children. One 
would suppose there would be an instinctive attempt to suit 
the words to the capacity of those before them, since as 
teachers they must recognize the necessity of making them- 
selves clearly understood. But let a teacher accustomed to 
talk to a class of fourteen years attempt to talk to a class of 
eight years, and their regular teacher will long to act as inter- 
‘ preter, and make it plain to the puzzled children. 

Speaking successfully to a cultured audience in the lec- 
ture-room may seem a high attainment, but to talk to little 
children, and reach their hearts and understandings is a 
much higher one, and calls for something not taught in the 
universities. What is this requisite qualification? What do 
teachers of little children need as an “ open sesame ”’ to the 
little heart chambers that shut so tight when the cold, hard 
invader demands an entrance? 

It is, to get right down to child-life in one’s sympathies, 
with its joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears. Any teacher who 
cannot feel a touch of her own childhood memories, when 


+: A ND now, children, you are blessed with great educa- 
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“You poor thing ! what do you dowith such an unruly child ?” 

But Miss Gray only smiled at Tina, who stood by, proud 
that she could do something, and said : 

She isn’t unruly. She is trying to help me. She doesn’t 
know how to do it gently yet, but the noble impulses are all 
there. Shall I dave to crush them by criticizing her man- 
ner? If all our souls could only grow as fast as Tina’s has!” 

And the principal went away thoughtfully. 

“IT wish I had more teachers like Miss Gray,” she said. 
She, too, had learned a lesson. 


8 


ca 


some proud child-mother looks adoringly on her doll, or 
does not feel a quicker pulse at the merry whirr of a boy’ s 
top, may well question whether her vocation is in the school- 
room, no matter if life has taught her that the “ sawdust ’’ is 
in the doll, and that all life’s tops“ won’t go;”” yet sane 
the seeming of childhood and the reality of womanhood 
there must be a bridge of genuine sympathy, over which the 
successful teacher must walk with fleet and joyous footstep, 
happier if her stay be longer on the childhood side. 

It is one of the blessed rewards for this effort to get down 
to the plane of child-life, that the teacher is made better 
with every step toward it. Warmer sympathies, brighter 
hopes, deeper trust and faith are there than on the uneven 
heights, where one has climbed over rough experiences, only 
to look back with regret to that happy valley where “ the 
Junes with the roses are staying.” A teacher who, by her 
daily intercourse with children, keeps her own heart warm 
and susceptible, gets much more from her work than what 
she works to get. 

—N. E. Jour. of Ed. 1884. 


Sentiment Without Science 


Watching for a larva to complete its period of feeding, to 
turn into a chrysalis, and to hatch into a beautiful moth quickens the 
pace to school in the morning and fills the tedious hours with anticipe- 
tion.— Editorial in Child Study Monthly 

A “chrysalis ” does mof “‘hatch into a beautiful moth,” 
brother editor. Moths come from cocoons. 
Editor Primary Education 


“ Hands Off” 


Experience, the ever-to-be-trusted school-room teacher, 
says, “ Hands off a child’s approbativeness.”” Let the little 
girl enjoy her queendom. _Let the golden day linger as it 
will for the boy king who is so rich with his “ 1” and “ My.” 

Teach them to broaden their realm, to reach out loving 
sympathy after “ you” and “ yours,” but don’t dethrone the 
little ones in the fear that they may become egotists by and 
by.— A. C. Scammell 
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The Esthetic Element in Nature 
Study VIII 


Henry T. BaILey State Supervisor of Drawing Massachusetts 


O believe that what is true 
for you in your heart of 
hearts is true for all the 
world, that is genius,” 
or, at least, that is, or 
ought to be the faith of 
the teacher, — provided 
his heart of hearts. is 
right. What is it in 

nature which appeals to you? Why 

does the first song sparrow touch you 
so in the gray of a March morning? 

Is it because he is “ Melospiza fasci- 

ata, (Gmel.) L., 6°30; W., 2°52; T., 2°62; 

B., *49.”? 

Suppose you know that violets have 

* “hypogynous stamens with adnate intorse 

anthers conniving over the pistil, and a 
one-celled, three-valved pod with three parietal placentez,”’ 
does all that make them any more welcome in April? Do 
you know “ Blight” when you see it? Think! 





‘¢ Give me truths; 
For I am weary of the surfaces, 
And die of inanition. If I knew 
Only the herbs and simples of the wood, 
Rue, cinquefoil, gill, vervain and agrimony, 
Blue-vetch and trillium, hawkweed, sassafras, 
Milkweeds and murky brakes, quaint pipes and sundew 
And rare and virtuous roots, which in these woods 
Draw untold juices from the common earth, 
Untold, unknown, and I could surely smell 
Their fragrance, and their chemistry apply 
By sweet affinities to human flesh, 
Driving the foe and ’stablishing the friend,— 
O, that were much, and I could be a part 
Of the round day, related to the sun 
And planted world, and full executor 
Of their imperfect functions. 


But these young scholars who invade our hills, 
Bold as the engineer who fells the wood, 

And traveling often in the cut he makes, 

Love not the flower they pluck and know it not, 
And all their botany is Latin names. 


Our eyes 
Are armed but we are strangers to the stars, 
And strangers to the mystic beast and bird, 
And strangers to the plant and to the mine. 
The injured elements say, ‘ Not in us’; 
And night and day, ocean and continent, 
Fire, plant and mineral say, ‘ Not in us’ ; 
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And haughtily return us stare for stare. 

For we invade them impiously for gain; 

We devastate them unreligiously, 

And coldly, for their pottage, not their love. 
Therefore they shove us from them, yield to us 
Only what to our griping toil is due; 

But the sweet affluence of love and song 

The rich results of the divine consents 

Of man and earth, of world beloved and lover, 
The nectar and ambrosia are withheld : 

And in the midst of spoils and slaves, we thieves 
And pirates of the universe, shut out 

Daily to a more thin and outward rind, 

Turn pale and starve.” 


I cannot believe this is wholly true for all of us. We do 
know something of the “ sweet affluence of love and song,” 
of the “nectar and ambrosia’ of this wondrous world of 
ours, and we may know more and more. The knowledge 
of these sweets, the love of the melodies, the enjoyment of 
these delights,—are the true ends in nature study. Knowl- 
edge which the right sort of a teacher of nature study prizes 
best may seem fantastic to the rest; but nevertheless he 
will go quietly and happily on his way with the children, 


“ Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, 
Grass-buds and caterpillar-shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal, 
Why nature loves the number five, 
And why the star form she repeats; 
Lover of all things alive, 

Wonderer at all he meets, 
Wonderer chiefly at-himself,— 
Who can tell him what he is? 
Or how meet in human elf 
Coming and past eternities?” 


Our teaching ought to lead every one of our children to 
be more like the “wise man” who is further mirrored in the 
second and third sections of ‘‘ Woodnotes.”’ 

Our hope is that catching here and there a ray of beauty 
—a strain of the celestial music, his sense may expand 
until he hears 


“the mystic song, 
Chanted when the sphere was young.”’ 


which “ Knits the world in music strong,” and reveals all 
Nature to us, as “a divine improvisation,” which for very 
love, proceeds forever from the heart of God. 








Hints for Christmas 


The first primary teachers may cut from manila paper 
large pieces shaped like socks. On the board is drawn as 
large as the space will allow, a similar figure. The children 
are thinking, not what they wish to get in their stockings, 
but what they would like to put in for other people. 
new words are taught from the blackboard, and as fast as 
learned they are written in pencil on the paper figure. 
Each child owns one of the paper socks, and the words 
represent to him the things he wishes he could give to some 
other child or friend. You may see what an addition may 
be made to the reading vocabulary through this interest. 
In another room there is the picture of Santa Claus packing 
his sleigh for his journey. The children tell what he ought 
to put in, and as fast as they are taught the words, these are 
written in. For seat work they draw or cut pictures of the 
object named, and write the name upon it. 

Another room may build a Christmas tree. A tree is 
drawn as large as the board space will allow. Yellow chalk 
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marks show the candles. .From its branches are drawn 
packages representing Christmas gifts. Children may tell 
what ought to be put on the tree, and as soon as the word 
is recognized by the majority of the class, a package labeled 
with the name is drawn. On the last school day before 
Christmas these children may be supplied with erasers and 
asked what they would like to take from this tree. When 
they mention an object, they may find that package on the 
tree and take it off by erasing it. Each may have a basket 
drawn on brown paper and as fast as he takes the objects 
from the tree, he may write their names in his basket and 
take it home to show his mother. During the days preced- 
ing Christmas the children will be delighted to copy this 
tree or make new ones for themselves on the slate. 

In many school-rooms the board space is so small that 
there is no room for work which is to remain several days. 
Tailors use for patterns a smooth, dark, gray paper which 
takes chalk well, and if tightly tacked to the wall, answers 
every purpose of blackboard. It costs one cent per square 
yard.— Cora M. Hamilton 
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The Land of “Make-Believe” 


It lies in the distance dim and sweet, 
On the borders of Long Ago, 
And the road is worn by the little feet 
That have journeyed there to and fro; 
And though you may seek it by night or day 
The task you will never achieve. 
For only the little ones know the way 
To the land of ‘‘ Make Believe.” 


And oh, the wonderful tales that are told 
Of the marvellous sights they see! 
For the weak grow strong and the young grow old, 
And are each what they wish to be, 
Oh the deeds of valor, the mighty things— 
Too bold for mind to conceive! 
But these are every-day happenings 
In the land of ‘‘ Make Believe.” 


Would you follow the print of the tiny feet? 
You must walk as they, undefiled. 
Would you join in their fancies pure and sweet? 
You must be as a little child. 
But in vain should we seek it by night or day, 
The task we should never achieve; 
For only the little ones know the way 
To the land of ‘* Make Believe.” 
Ida Go'dsmith Morris in Youth’s Companion 





How to Increase Your Salary 


H. C. Kress Supervising Principal Somerville N. J. 


HIS is one of the most interesting questions con- 
nected with school. It is the subject of much 


thought and anxiety. We are prone to believe that 

chance and luck are the main determinants in rais- 
ing salaries; and that sonte day we may be the lucky 
ones. 

On consideration, however, it appears that success in 
g2ining higher salaries results from means that are proper or 
improper. The latter are often employed, often succeed, 
and yet because they are questionable, merit no considera- 
tion. There is no dishonor whatever in certain other means 
that are entirely legitimate, and rarely fail of success. 

To illustrate : — Some years ago a young lady was elected 
to a small town school employing five teachers. The board 
took her entirely on the recommendation of the principal. 
Her salary was $350. It was soon evident that no mistake 
had been made in her election. She was small in stature, 
but very active. A visitor once remarked, “She can walk 
round the entire school-room in the time It takes some 
teachers to turn around.” Her intense activity aroused 
similar energy in her pupils. Every one who visited her 
room found things going vigorously.” Pupils liked her, 
parents liked her, principal liked her; and at the end of the 
year, when a reception was given to parents in the school- 
room, classes heard, work shown, the members of the board 
were delighted, and the comments of the visitors were fav- 
orable. 

That evening the hoard met, and her salary was increased 
$100. Any scheming on her part, do you think? Any 
private influence? Nothing whatever. She simply did 
superior work. She had come to the town a stranger at the 
opening of the term, and now she was given fifty dollars 
more than any lady teacher had ever received in that school 
before. A year later she was again advanced to $475, then 
to $500, and after three years at that salary she was given 
$525. Should she receive a more favorable offer elsewhere, 
the board would doubtless equal the salary offered, for she 
has become almost indispensable to the school and the 
town. 

Another case occurred in the same state. In this school 
the maximum was $500. The teacher began at $400, and 
after four years reached the limit. Her work was so excel- 
lent that a few years later a prominent superintendent 
visited her school, and offered her $550 with a possibility of 
at least $700 in time. She consulted the board, who in- 
formally agreed to give her $550 to stay. The superinten- 
dent now increased his offer to $600. Again the board 
considered the case, and concluded that the interests of the 
town demanded her retention — they could not let her go 
for a consideration of merely fifty dollars; and so she was 
offered $600 to stay, and she agreed. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances. Despite all 
statements to the contrary, boards of education are gener- 
ally willing to pay extraordinary wages for extraordinary 


work. ‘The question with them usally is, Can we replace 
her with one as good as she is? If not, we will raise her 
salary if necessary to keep her. 

The way, therefore, to raise your salary is to do superior 
work. Be active in the school-room. Read a few of the 
best educational papers regularly, and apply the good things 
you find. Always be self-contained and reasonable in your 
dealings with parents and scholars. Make yourself indis- 
pensable to the best interests of the school and of the 
community. 

Just one word more,— attend as many educational meet- 
ings as you can, and take part in them. Don’t refuse when 
asked to read a paper. Do the best you can. If you come 
forward with the old excuse, “ There are so many others in 
our schools who can do better than I,” you may be taken at 
your word by the board, and may be given less salary than 
the others. Contact with bright minds is a powerful stimu- 
lus. Attempts to express your ideas clarifies them in your 
own mind. Bea force in professional circles as well as in 
social circles. In this way you will become known, your 
field of influénce will be extended, and your salary will keep 
pace with your increasing development. 


No Santa Claus? 


Yes, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as certainly as 
love and generosity and devotion exist, and you know that 
they abound and give to your life its highest beauty and 
joy. Alas! how dreary would be the world if there were no 
Santa Claus. There would be no childlike faith then, no 
poetry, no romance, to make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment except in sense and sight. The 
eternal light with which childhood fills the world would be 
extinguished. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God! he lives, and he lives 
forever. A thousand years from now, nay, ten times ten 
thousand years from now, he will continue to make glad the 
heart of childhood.—Se/. 
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Directions for Making the mA 
Weather Signals an 


























MARIE ZETTERBURG Galesburg III. - 


blue, black and red paper, one of each kind. The -* 
cheap splints used in weaving may be furnished for ] 





Pisce every pupil with four-inch squares of white, a" 





flag-staffs. 
No. 1. 





Fold together two edges of the white paper. 
Open and fold together the remaining edges. Cut the 
paper by the creases into two-inch squares. On one of these 
white squares write the words c/ar or fair. Paste this 
paper on a splint and thus represent the weather signal for 
fair weather. 

No. 2. Fold and cut the blue paper into two-inch 
squares. Write the words rain or snow on one of the blue 
squares, and fasten it to a splint. When this weather signal 
appears, it means that rain or snow may be expected. 

No. 3. Cut a small blue square into two equal oblongs, 
two inches long and one wide. Paste a blue oblong upon 
the lower half of a white square. This signal indicates local 
rains and should be so marked. 

No. 4. Cut a two-inch square of black paper and fold it 
into two equal oblongs. Fold this paper again so that 
creases shall extend from one end of the fold already made 
to each of the opposite corners. (See dotted lines in cut.) 
The children will be interested in knowing that this black 
triangular flag tells us whether it is to be colder or warmer. 
When placed above signals one, two, or three, we may look 
for warmer weather, but when placed below, it will probably 


be colder. 
Let one of the two-inch black squares be folded White thy Black Ceytre, 





No. 5. 

and cut into inch squares. Paste a square inch of black 
paper in the middle of a two-inch white square. This sig- 
nal shows that a cold wave is coming. On the sea-coast the 
storm signal flags save many lives by telling the sailors and 
fishermen that a storm is on the way. . 

No. 6. The storm signal is made by pasting a black 
inch square in the middle of a two-inch white square. 

Nos. 7 and 8. If the winds are coming from the east a 
red pennant or triangular flag is shown, while a white pen- 
nant indicates westerly winds. These triangular flags are 
made according to the directions given for the black tri- 
angular flags. 
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Music and words written expressly for Primary Epucarion. 


Christmas Morning 
A Physical Exercise 


(This exercise from ‘“ Gymnastic Stories and Plays” * is used by per- 
mission of author and publisher. Teachers will observe that this little 
“ make-believe” play contains exercise for all parts of the body, includ- 
ing a breathing exercise. It can be made exhilarating for both mind and 


body if the children are led and encouraged by a /ive, sympathetic 
teacher. — ED.) . 


It is Christmas morning and the children waken early 
with much stretching and yawning. They are so sleepy 
that they try four times before they are wide awake. After 
washing their faces and hands they hasten to look at their 
gifts brought by Santa Claus. First is found a toy elephant 
gravely nodding its head, and they have great fun imitating 
it. A new drum pleases both boys and girls, who clap their 
hands in time to its beating. The girls’ jointed dolls, which 
bend forward so oddly, are mimicked next, and at last they 
end their sport by leaping like the funny jumping-jack. 
I. Stretching and Yawning ; 4 ’ ; ; 4 

Rest arms and head on desk as if sleeping. Raise head, 
tub eyes with closed hands and stretch parts of 
arms in succession, with much yawning, as when 
waking in the morning, Finally stretch legs and 
whole body. Return to position on desk, then 
repeat the exercise. 


Signal . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , : Stretch 


II. Washing Faces and Hands ‘ 2 3 
Rub vigorously all parts of the face and neck with the 
hands, as if washing. In a similar manner rub 
the hands. 

Pupils at first imitate teacher. Later, teacher indicates 
part of face to be rubbed. 


III. Rising. 


* Gymnastic Stories and Plays by Rebecca Stoneroad. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Publishers ) 


_IV. Head Bending 


Nodaing of Toy Elephant. 


Turn the head half way to the right, and in this position 
bend it forward. Raise, face the front, then beni 
it directly forward. Raise, turn it half way to the 
left and bend in that direction. Raise, face the 
front, bend forward and repeat the movements 
successively with a continuous motion. 


a Right, Front, or Left. 
Signals. P ; ; ; Up. 


V. Hand Clapping. 
Elbows at Sides. 


With elbows at sides clap the hands in the time used 
for drum beating. Imitate the sound of a drum 
corps coming up the street, the sound growing 
louder and then gradually diminishing. Repeat 
the whole two or three times. 


Fosition. 


Signals Pupils follow teacher. 


Hands Down. 
VI. Trunk Bending Forward 
Hands on Hips. 
Jointed Doll. 


Take position of Handson Hips. Bend forward at the 
hips, keeping the knees straight, the chest up, and 
head erect. Raise trunk to erect position. 


Position. 
Signals. , ; . : ; Porwars. 
8 Upwa rd. 
‘ Hands Down. 
VII { eon and Leg Spreading , : . 3 Rep. 
. Arm Swinging Sideways to Horizontal Position. 


Jumping-Jack. 
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Jump lightly, landing on the balls of the feet with the 
legs spread apart sideways, and at the same time 
swing arms to a horizontal position at sides. Swing 
the arms downward, jumping back to standing posi- 
tion on the signal avd. Repeat the movements 
four times in succession. 

At first let one row take the exercise, followed by the 
other rows in succession. 





Signals Jump. Teacher count. 


VIII. Sitting. 


At | 4 
Ww y 5 


1M jal ped 
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One Phase of Child Study 
Questions 


Of all the persons at your home, who do you like best? 
Why? Of all other persons that you know, who do you like 
best? Next best? Why? Which do you like to watch 
best — insects, fishes, birds, or animals? 


(Questions copied verbatim from an educational journal.—Ep.) 


—— 


The Doll in the Elementary 
School. 


GERTRUDE EDMUND in New York Teachers’ Quarterly. 


(Miss* Edmund is principal of Training School for Teachers Lowell 
Mass. ) 


OR use in the primary classes of our practice depart- 
ment, the young ladies of our Training School made 


rag dolls, to represent historical personages, and 

costumes of various natidns; wax and China dolls, 
clad in appropriate attire, were contributed. To-day these 
same young ladies are firm advocates of “doll making and 
doll dressing,” as a substitute for the mechanical sewing les- 
sons given in most schools. In our upper grammar grades, 
the children made aprons and dresses for the Christmas dolls 
which were given the little ones to whom Christmas brings 
few pleasures. 

In the first primary, we use the dolls in the lullaby songs, 
“Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” “Sweet and Low,” “The Dolly’s 
Dream,” the Delsarte Motion Songs, and various marches 
and drills. When the dolls appear, boys and girls are 
equaily enthusiastic. Names of prominent characters in 
fairy tales, myth, and history, are given the dolls, and a 
happy little girl is she who can tell the class the story of the 
Little Red Riding Hood she holds in her arms. Our chil- 
dren are always delighted to tell stories to the dolls, or read 
to them some interesting tale. 

Some of the first reading lessons grew out of the observa- 
tion lessons on the dolls, Then we have many old nursrey 
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games, such as “ Dolly Wants Her Corner,” in which the 
dolls take part. On the teacher’s table, we find Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha, the birch canoe and arrows. The sand 
table is often converted into a sage brush plain, over which 
the Indians wander, or a dark pine forest which casts weird 
shadows into the “ Shining Big Sea Water.” The children 
are very happy when the teacher tells them of Hiawatha’s 
childhood, and they have memorized many of the beautiful 
pictures which they recite to Hiawatha and Minnehaha. On 
a cold winter’s day, the sand becomes the frozen north, and 
the little Esquimau peers forth from her snowy hut dressed 
in her sealskin coat and hood. When the Japanese takes a 
ride in her jinrikisha, or eats rice with chop- 
sticks, there is a “breathless silence ” in the 
school room followed by enthusiastic applause. 

Columbus, Queen Isabella, John Smith, 
Miles Standish, Priscilla, Pocahontas, William 
Penn, make their bows to appreciative audi- 
ences, and their deeds, manners, and customs 
will not soon be forgotten by their childish 
admirers. ; ; 

In the upper primary and the grammar 
grades the artistic Greek, the haughty Roman, 
the blue-eyed Scandinavian are centers around 
which cling romance and poetry. We clasp 
hands with imperial Cesar, we follow Robert 
the Bruce in his struggles in the Scottish 
Highlands, we witness the downfall of Na- 
poleon at Helena, we join Kit Carson in his 
adventures, and with the dashing vaquero we 
are at home on the Western plains. There is 
nothing like dolls, pictures, and dramatic 
impersonations to make literature, history, 
and geography living subjects. 

In the drawing lessons, sketches are made 
of the dolls. For language work rhymes are 
composed, real and imaginary stories are told and written 
about Robinson Crusoe, Rip Van Winkle, Queen Elizabeth, 
or Richard the Lion Hearted. 

In the hands of a skilful teacher, the doll becomes a 
strong incentive towards cleanliness and politeness. 

We use the dolls as a means to a certain end, and when 
they have served their purpose, they are passed on to other 
schools. 

In our practice schools, the teaching is almost entirely 
in the hands of inexperienced young women, and when they . 
make a success of an experiment such as this, teachers of 
wider culture and experience may be expected to put the 
experiment on a solid basis. 

Judging from one year’s experience, we believe that 
President Stanley Hall made no mistake when he said: 

“There is nothing like well developed doll playing to 
open up the juvenile soul to the student of childhood. The 
doll should have a place in the elementary school.” 
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Under the Holly Bough 


Ye, who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year; 
Ye who by word or deed 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gather here! 
Let sinned against and sinning 
Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now; 
Be links no longer broken, 
Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough. 
— Charles Mackey 


Special Days II." 


Christmas 
F. Liz1an TAYtor, Principal of Training School Galesburg II. 


Cte is the time of all the year when we who 
care for little children should take our turn in prac- 
ticing all that we preach. Let us, figuratively speak- 

ing, “‘share our apple,” “ give part of our candy toa 
child who has none,” and “ pass around our lunch,” giving 
another the largest piece. ‘ How is it?” Have we not all 
preached from these texts? 

Children from homes of poverty are in our primary rooms. 
Many will have no “merry Christmas,” if they can not have 
one at school. 

Were we to have interior views of the homes some of 
these children come from, the sunny primary school-room 
with its pictures and flowers, its atmosphere of gentleness 
and kind words, would seem a veritable heaven. Let us, 
therefore, plan a good time for our children at Christmas 
tide. It is so easy to make a little child happy. 

“Why should I celebrate Christmas in my school?” asks 
one teacher. “ My pupils come from the wealthiest part of 
the city.” ) 

There is nothing which is so enjoyed by children who are 
indulged at home as the making of gifts for a free kinder- 
garten or the children’s ward in a hospital. The very 
novelty of doing for others attracts them. They will not 
only make paper baskets, but furnish candy to fill them, and, 
if suggested by the teacher, they will bring toys, books and 
clothing to give away. Let the teacher plan something that 
is really pretty for them to make and the school Christmas 
will rival the home festivities in their memories. 

In every grade Christmas plans and preparations are 
appreciated by the pupils. The work varies with the age of 
the children, but all enjoy preparing gifts. Much of the 
daily work in the intermediate and grammar grades is 
suitable for Christmas presents to the home friends. 

A large map of the United States, carefully drawn and 
framed, was once presented by a little girl of twelve to her 
father. A teacher herself to-day, she claims to have never 
prepared a Christmas gift which gave more pleasure. 

Let the teacher propose to the school that the best draw- 
ings from the regular lessons be selected, bound together, 
and tied with bright ribbons for Christmas gifts. The 
increased interest and effort manifested in the drawing 
will amply repay the time spent in helping the children to 
select, mount and bind their work. 

Poems copied or illustrated, and original compositions are 
also much prized by the parents. 

Let us, then, celebrate Christmas in a manner suited to 
the needs of our pupils. 


“*C ‘pyrighted 1898, by Educational Publishing Co. 
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But if we are too busy in preparing gifts for our 


friends, who have abundance, to do any extra work for our 


schools, we lose something out of our own lives. 

Time goes on, and before we realize it our former pupils 
are men and women with homes of their own. They call 
and talk about old school days. What do they talk about? 
The lessons? Oh, no. They speak of that immense red, 
white, and blue Christmas stocking full of sugared cakes 
which once surprised them. They recall the Christmas tree 
they helped prepare and the pleasure they had in working 
together. 

True, indeed, is the saying that what is told a child he may 
forget but what he feels he always remembers. 


The Christmas Program 


Every teacher can so plan the morning exercises, the 
songs, the reading, and the language, that selections from 
the daily work will furnish a part, if not all of the Christmas 
program. 

In this way the hucry and worry of preparing exercises just 
at the last of the term may be greatly lessened, and, in the 
primary grades, wholly done away with. The Christmas 
plans may thus add life and interest to the daily work. 

One of the best ways to teach the words of songs and 
poems is to write the stanzas on the blackboard for concert 
reading exercises in which the teacher’s very best reading 
serves as a model for thechildren. Even in the first primary 
grade the children will memorize the words more rapidly 
when written on the blackboard. They soon learn to recog- 
nize one or more words in each line and the known words 
suggest the entire line. 

Suppose the following stanza is copied for a class of 
beginners : 

Christmas bells, Christmas trees, 
Christmas voices on the breeze; 


We send “ A Merry Christmas ” through the air, 
We send “ A Merry Christmas” everywhere. 


The teacher reads one line at a time, passing the pointer 
rapidly under the unimportant words and resting a second 
under the words to be emphasized. ‘The children repeat the 
line, still watching the movement of the pointer. 

Christmas, A Merry Christmas, bells, trees, and We 
send, are all the words that the beginners are ex- 
pected to learn. Let these be written in a list elsewhere on 
the board and more than one pair of sharp eyes will find out 
what they are by observing their similarity to words in the 
stanza read. 

It is surprising to note how rapidly the entire school will 
learn the words of a song or poem taught in this way. 
Two or three minutes at a time, just as the pupils are all 
in order after coming in or before dismissal, are sufficient 
for the exercise. The only difficulty is to find time to copy 
new songs and poems. It seems as if a teacher could never 
keep up with the children’s ability to learn and to do. 

After the poem has been repeated in concert one child 


_may be found who is able to recite it alone with good expres- 


sion. Her name is written on the blackboard and one num- 
ber of the Christmas program is ready. 

The teacher is looking for volunteers to sing a song 
which has been taught to the whole school. Two little 
sisters earry it through in perfect time and their names are 
entered for a ‘‘ duet.” 

Volunteers are called to recite pieces learned at home. 
A boy surprises everyone by the excellénce of his declama- 
tion. 

“How many would like to have Willie recite this piece 
again for us on the last day?” asks the teacher. Of course 
they all vote in the affirmative and Willie’s name is added to 
the list. Thus the Christmas program grows and at last all 
that is necessary is rearrangement. 


Songs and Poems 


There is no limit to the number of beautiful Christmas 
songs which can be found in the kindergarten and primary 
song books. Some of these are suitable for either recitation 
or singing. 

Among the Christmas poems which never grow old are 
Moore’s “ Night before Christmas,” Poulsson’s “The First 
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Christmas,’ Luther's “Manger Hymn,” Phillips Brooks’ 
“Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem,” and Eugene Field’s poem 
beginning : ; 


PRIMARY 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 

The first four of the poems mentioned are found in Miss 
George’s Plan Book for December, which abounds in 
Christmas ideas. Here we find the song entitled, “ Merry 
Christmas Bells,” which is such a favorite among all grades 
of pupils, and also, “Shine out, Oh, Blessed Star,” another 
favorite. 

In Miss Howliston’s Child’s Song Book is the beautiful 
song : 

The shepherds were watching their flocks 
On a beautiful star-lit night. 

For a concert recitation, perfect in word and in the 

Christmas spirit, their is no poem equal to Miss. Poullson’s : 


While stars of Christmas shine. 


No primary school is entirely happy unless allowed to sing 
with appropriate gestures the following songs from Mrs. 
Hailman’s collection for kindergarten and primary schools.* 

Jolly old Saint Nicholas 
Lean your ear this way. 

Then with a warning shake of the finger which is irre- 

Sistible they command : 


Don’t you tell a single soul 
What I’m going to say. 


With what delight they sing : 
Christmas eve is coming soon: 
and with what coaxing they continue : 


Now, you dear old man, 
Whisper what you'll bring to me, 
Tell me if you can. 
A far away look shows that their thoughts are with the 
reindeer as they say : 


When the stars are shining bright. 


Then a look of regret comes over the faces of those who 
have tried to stay awake and failed. 
And I’m fast asleep, 
Down the chimney broad and black 
With your pack you'll creep. 
Lo! every child in the room is pointing with great faith 
to the hot air shaft. 
The stockings! There is no eye wandering or head 
turned the wrong way as they point, still warbling on: 
All the stockings you will find 
Hanging in a row; 
Mine will be the shortest one, 
You'll be sure to know. 


Just the least quaver of anxiety can be heard in that last 
line. The last two stanzas do not express quite so perfectly 
the inmost feeling of the child heart, but they are sung with 
great enjoyment. 

Johnny wants a pair of skates; 
Susie wants a dolly; 


Mary wants a story book. 
She thinks dolls are folly. 


As for me, my little brain 
Isn’t very wise, 

Choose for me, good Santa Claus, 
Bring me a surprise. 


Stories 


There is no help equal to the story in its silent influence 
for good. Good stories are not always easy to find and it is 
well that the children like to hear the same stories repeated 
year after year. Among the Christmas stories worthy of such 
repetition are “ The Christmas Tree in the Barn,” and “ The 
Bird’s Christmas,” in Poulsson’s Child’s World. Anderson’s 
*¢ Old Oak’s Christmas” and the “ Little Match Girl.” 

Piccola, in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Story Hour, is beautifully 
written and enjoyed by old and young. Hofer’s Child’s 
Christ Tales are choice and beautiful. Wiggin’s “ Bird’s 


* Milton Bradley Company Springfield Mass. 
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Christmas Carol” is a charming story though somewhat long. 

For upper grades there is nothing better than Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol.” The reading of this tale is an education 
in generosity. 


Language 


Christmas customs in other lands provide most interesting 
subjects for compositions. The pupils who are beginning 
geography will enjoy drawing a map of a country and then 
writing about the peculiar ways in which Christmas is kept 
in that country. In this way classes studying Europe may 
correlate geography and language in the month of December 
and prepare an attractive and interesting collection of work. 

Nothing appeals more strongly to the younger pupils 
than a letter to Santa Claus. 

The tracing of a Christmas tree from the seed to the night 
when it stands laden with Christmas gifts is a subject about 
which many amateur authors will write a story excelling in 
cheerfulness, at least, the famous discontented “ Fir Trée” 
by Anderson. 


Santa Claus 


What about Santa Claus? Primary Epucation has most 
satisfactorily solved this problem, but unfortunately every 
one did not read the solution. Shall we coldly say that 
there is no Santa Claus? We might as well tell a little child 
that there is no one in -the world who is a giver of gifts. 
Let the term be used as synonomous with giver and the 
figure of speech will, at length, be interpreted in true and 
beautiful meaning. 

Who wants to be a Santa Claus this year and bring some- 
thing to give away? What presents did you make last year 
when you were a Santa Claus? 

“But there is no Santa Claus,” 
believer. 

“ Surely there is, for I have seen Santa Claus many a time.’ 

“ But he was not a real Santa Claus.” 

“He was real enough to give me a beautiful present.” 

“He did not drive reindeer and come down the chimney 
in the night to fill the stockings.” 

“ No he did not come down the little black chimney but 
he was by the chimney in the night and he filled the 
children’s stockings.” 

So the child’s questions may be all truthfully answered if 
the teacher or mother only keeps clearly in mind the great 
truth that any one who gives a Christmas gift is a Santa 
Claus. 

Believing this, one can say, “A long time ago people 
thought that there was but one Santa Claus and that he . 
drove reindeer through the air. Who knows this story?” 

‘«‘ Are you not glad that we know there is more than one 
Santa Claus?” 

An exceedingly pretty custom in some primary rooms is 
to direct the children in the making of tiny Christmas bas- 
kets which they place about the room on shelves and window- 
sills to see if Santa Claus will fill them in the night. 

When the baskets have all been made and placed, two or 
three children who most need the lesson are kept, and asked 
if they would like to be Santa Claus. A small package is 
produced. One child puts a raisin in each basket, and 
another a candy. These baskets are in sight, but above 
reach, and their examination makes part of the last day 
celebration. 


remarks one sad un- 


Folding the Basket 


Figure 1 shows the pattern for the little basket, but on 
account of the difficulty in folding a square into thirds and 
ninths the following directions are given. 

Fold the front or nearer edge of a four-inch square over 
to meet the back edge. Unfold. 

Fold the front edge to the crease. Fold the back edge 
to the same crease. Turn back both folds. What do you 
see? 

(Four oblongs.) How long and how wide are these 
oblongs? (Each oblong is four inches long and one inch 
wide.) 

Fold the right edge over to the left edge. Unfold. 

Fold the right edge to the last crease made. Fold the 
left edge to the same crease. Unfold and tell what you see. 
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(Sixteen small squares.) 

Cut off one row of four squares. What is left? 

Cut off another row of three squares. What is left? 
(A three inch square. ) 
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At this stage show the pupils what to do by cutting a very 
large paper square or by drawing figure 1 on the blackboard. 
The dotted lines show where cuts should be made. 

A square basket with straight sides may be made from this 
pattern. Let a narrow strip of paper be given to each child 
for a handle. 

A more ornamental basket can be formed by bringing 
together the corners @ and d@ and holding them in place by 
pasting the square d</e, as in figure 2. Two handles may be 
pasted on this basket. 

School Room Decoration 

Fue. @ The children never tire of 

wy a making paper chains and 

there is nothing prettier for 
the decoration of a primary 
school than a canopy of 
chains. This is made by 
fastening either eight or six- 
teen chains in the middle of 
the ceiling and carrying each 
chain to the side wall. The 
children say that they sit 
under a tent made of chains. 

For those who desire a change, long ribbons of crape 
paper are effective and pleasing. This paper is manufactured 
in a great variety of shades and tints, enabling one to carry 
out a color scheme with perfection. The strips should be 
cut the full length of the piece and the edges ruffled by pas- 
sing over the finger. These ribbons of bright paper are 
twisted slightly and hung from ceiling or side walls as may 
be desired. 

Large paper stars placed at intervals around the room 
above the blackboards form a simple and easily made deco- 
ration. The children can fold the papers for these stars. 

Two colors are needed for each star, and eight four-inch 
folding papers are required. 

Let a square of paper be placed on the desk with the 
corner toward the pupil. The front corner is folded over to 
meet the back corner. The paper is creased and unfolded. 
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Each of the edges at the left are then folded tothe middle 
crease. The dotted lines in figure 3 show the creases made 
by these folds. 
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Eight of these folds are then put together and pasted 


Jig. &. 











upon a square or circle of paper. Figure 4 represents the 
eight pointed star as it appears when completed. 


The Cake Festival 


Has Child Study weighed 
and measured the value of 
frosted cake to a little child 
who seldom sees it on the 
home table? As for “frosted 
cake with candy on it” the 
longing, anticipation, and 
delight in most child hearts, 
including boys, is simply be- 
yond expression. 

This entertainment can be 
prepared with small expense. 
The teacher is usually ac- 
quainted with several inter- 
ested mothers who are more 
than willing to assist. By a carefully written note, or, better 
yet, a social call, each one of these mothers is asked to 

make, frost, and ornament with candy one dozen 
small, round cakes. 














The teacher then proceeds to make the cake 
baskets, with or without the children’s assistance 


as she may desire. 
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A square of paper is folded into halves and then into 
quarters. Let the small square thus obtained be represented 
by the letter a 4¢d in figure 5. It should be carefully 
noted that the corner ¢ of the small square marks the 
exact middle of the paper. The corner 4 is folded over to 
the corner @. . Let this triangle be marked and cut accord- 
ing to the dotted lines of the illustration. A pattern similar 
to figure 6 and of the size required can be cut after a few 
experiments. A six inch square will make a basket of the 
right size for cakes baked in the old fashioned patty pans. 

Such a basket, made of white or colored paper, tied with 
bright worsted and ornamented with stars is an attractive 
little gift, especially if it contains a beautiful frosted cake. 

If possible to provide additional plates of cake for imme- 
diate eating many of the children will be glad to save their 
baskets to show at home. 

The school room, bright with decorations, the table cov- 
ered with white cloth and ornamented with evergreen, the 
pretty baskets and tempting cake make a picture long to be 
remembered by the children; and the long lines of happy 
little people marching by the table, each bearing away one 
of the coveted baskets, make a picture long to be remem- 
bered by the teacher. 


Directions for Making the Five- 
Pointed Star 


F. LILIAN TAYLOR 


Fold the nearer edge of a square of paper over to meet 
the farther edge. Letter this rectangle to correspond with 


Figure 1. 
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Bisect the line ac by folding together the corner @ and ¢. 
Mark this bisected point 4 as in Figure 1. 


Holly 


Not one pretty flower would stay 
When old Autumn nipped the grass ; 
For she had a cruel way, 
Though as red-cheeked as a lass. 
Winter had our Northland taken, 
Her white flags by winds unshaken. 


What, then, was there bright enough 
For the merry Christmas day? 
‘¢ Good Dame Nature be less rough,” 
Said the folks, ‘‘ leave storms we pray ; 
Bring some posies and be che: ry, 
Lest she find the world too dreary.” 


‘* What are posies is the gleam 
Of my beautiful white frost?” 
Said the old dame from her dream. 
‘* By the hedge, all snow embossed, 
Bloom itself the glad day carries,” 
And she held up holly berries. 


How their scarlet brightness shone 
In the morning’s airy tracks!” 
Nature is a wise old crone; 
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Fold over the edge 4c until the angle céx equals or 
approaches thirty-six degrees. Crease lightly, as correction 
may be needed. See Figure 2. 

Fold the edge a4 under toemeet the edge dx. The 
creases dy and 4x should be changed until the angle ydc 
equals the angle ¢cdx, as in Figure 3. 

Fold the edge 4x over to meet the edge 4y. One cut in 
the direction indicated by the dotted line sr in figure 4 will 
complete the five-pointed star. 





This is an interesting problem for pupils who are studying 
circles and angles. 

If the five-pointed star is to be cut by the younger pupils, 
each child should be provided with a pattern. ‘This should 
be laid upon the under side of the bright paper to be used. 
The child marks around the pattern and cuts out the star. 

The pattern at the head of this article may be used for 
stars of two different sizes. To transfer one of the stars, 
lay a piece of tissue paper over the figure and mark the 
points and angles. Lay the tissue paper on stiff paper or 
light ca dboard and with a pin transfer the ten dots thus 
obtained. Unite these dots by ruling straight lines. 

The entire pattern given will be found very satisfactory 
for sewing cards. 

It is true that the preparation of kindergarten occupations 
for the school room takes considerable time, but experience 
shows many ways of doing the work rapidly. Twoor more 
sewing cards can easily be prepared at a time from the first 
card made. The perforated card is laid oves the plain cards 
and all are placed upon folds of woolen cloth. With around- 
headed shawl pin these cards can be quickly pricked and the 
pattern card used again and again until worn out. 

When the card to be sewed is designed for the cover of 
a Christmas booklet the children should be so directed in 
sewing that the inside of their cover shall also show a star. 

The children are always pleased to find that they can sew 
their card so that the under side presents an attractive 
appearance. 


She knows what a picture lacks, 
Winter lost its melancholy ; 
Christmas laughed to see the holly, 


Since that hour, now far away, 
When Time’s tired wing was light, 
In the path of Christmas day 
Always shine the berries bright : 
And mid all its tender folly, 
Gleams the blush of Christmas holly. 
— Nature in Verse 


Chrysanthemums 


With summer and sun behind you, 
With winter and shade before, 
You crowd in your regal splendor 
Through the autumn’s closing door. 
White as the snow that is coming, 
Red as the rose that is gone, 
Gold as the heart of the lilies, 
Pink as the flush of the dawn. 
Confident, winsome, stately, 
You throng in the wane of the year, 
Trooping an army with banners 
When the leafless woods are sere.— Sel. 





————— 
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— Twas a very forlorn little kitten that 
wandered up the street on Christmas 
Eve. It had no name, it had no 
ribbon around its neck, and it had 
no home, with a saucer of nice warm 
milk in one corner. Nobody wanted 
it, and when it tried to follow the people, they said “ Shoo,” 
and “ Scat” and one boy threw a stone at it. 

It began to grow dark,— it grows dark early on Cbristmas 
Eve, you know,— and colder too, and the stars came peep- 
ing out, and the first flakes of a real Christmas snowstorm 
began floating down through the air. The kitten mewed a 
trembling little mew which told as plainly as it could that it 
was very hungry, and fluffed out its fur to keep itself warm, 
but in spite of that the little shivers began to creep over its 
back. 

Now somewhere up above that street, (hiding behind the 
chimneys perhaps, for you never could have seen him,) was 
Santa Claus, giving a last pull at each strap and buckle 
before starting out on 
his evening’s round. 
And when he saw that 
lonesome little kitten 
wandering’ around, in- 
stead of looking sorry, 
as you would suppose,— 
he smiled,— Santa Claus 
smiled! And why do 
you think he did that? 
Because he knew that 
two blocks up the street 
a little girl was standing 
with her nose pressed 
against the window, 
looking out into the 
darkening street. 

He had seen her as he went by. And he had also seen 
the poor little supper laid out for two on the table, and 
had heard her say to her mother, in a quavering 
voice : 

“ Not even one present, mamma, not the teen- 
iest little one!” 

“No, Susie,” her mother had answered, “I’m 
sorry I couldn’t get anything for my little girl this 
year, but— you know there wasn’t any money, 
dear ;” and there was a tremble in her voice, too. 

Susie winked away two tears, as she went to 
look out of the window. 

“ Perhaps,” she said to herself, “‘ perhaps Santa 
Claus Aas something for me after all ! ”’ 

Now the sad, really dreadful part about it was 
that Santa Claus didn’t have one single thing for 
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her in his pack. Perhaps it was because she had moved 
into that house since last Christmas, or perhaps for once 
Santa Claus Aad made a mistakc. Anyway, he was just 
saying to himself, “ Why, bless me, what- 
ever shall I do about it!” when he 
caught sight of that shivering little kitten. 

“The very thing,” he thought. “TI’ll 
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give them to each other!” and he aa 
chuckled till his reindeer looked around to see what was 
the matter. 


And what happened next? Well, that kitten never knew, | 


really It only seemed as if 
there were a sudden rush and 
a jingle of bells, which fright 
ened it so that it flew up the 
street as fast as its four little 
legs could carry it, until it 
saw a small friendly face at a 
window, and rushed up some 
steps near by. Then a door 
opened, and two soft little 
arms picked it up gently from 
the cold snow, and a voice 
cried, “Oh, mamma, see the 
poor little kitten,— it’s so 
cold ; — oh, we’ll keep it,— 
won't we, mamma ! — the poor little thing. 
ing! Do you think it would drink milk?” 

Would it drink milk! While it was nearly choking by 
trying to lap a saucerful and purr at the same time, 
there was a jingle of bells outside, and Susie suddenly 
remembered,— 





Nay, it’s purr- 


“ Santa's bells, I’m sure, mamma,— and why —of course, 
— this is the present he brought! ” 
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A Song For the Old Year 


Yes, sing a song for him, my friends, 
The year is lonely now! 
The frost and rime of winter-time 
Lie thick on beard and brow. 
He had his faults, his foibles, too, 
His follies, doubts, and fears; 
Yet, take him all in all, ’tis true 
He brought more smile than tears, 
So we will speak him fair, my friends, 
We loved him well, you know, 
And sing the good old year a song 
Before we let him go. 
— Helen Whitney Clark 


Stop Nagging 


A TEACHER 


“ TOP nagging! Commend!” 
It was some seven or eight years ago when I first 
read the above words in an educational magazine 


and they set me to “hinking— which is the purpose 
of educational magazines. My thoughts were somewhat as 
follows: —“ Do J nag? Do I commend as often as I 
might?” 

What my answer to myself was, you may determine for 
yourself when I tell you that I copied these words on a slip 
of paper which I placed in my desk that I might often see it. 

The paper got buried under the many which wi// accumu- 
late in a teacher’s desk, but occasionally it would rise to 
the surface when there was a “ stirring up” of things. And 
whenever it came to the top it always spoke its message 
“with no uncertain sound,” and I always felt that I needed 
to listen to it and to try to apply its wisdom. It is so easy 
to fall into “ruts” and, among others, the rut of fault- 
finding. 

When I stopped to think of it I realized that I might use 
more commendation and not overdo the matter. To a 
certain extent I agree with Emerson that “blame is safer 
then praise,” but I think that is “ grown-up” philosophy. 
These little ones need more praise than blame. How does 
one little word of commendation from your superintendent 
make you feel, dear teachers? Does it not incite you to 
better effort? 

And there must be other teachers not unlike me. If 
not, then why were these words written? For they came 
from the pen of a man who has spent years of observation 
among teachers and has also been in the ranks himself. 

Whenever I tried this method of dealing, I found it 
worked well. Just try the effect of it on one of your dull, 
stupid boys who seldom does anything well. Look carefully 
for some little point on which you can commend him. You 
will find something, even if it is very small. See if that 
same work is not done well the next day! Encourage even 
the faintest sign of well-doing instead of finding fault with 
the many things he does badly. And I shall venture to say 
that in nine cases out of ten that boy will do better work 
than he did for your frequent scolding. 

And then, again, how much more pleasing is the sound 
of that commending tone than that of the other! Its effect 
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on the rest of the school is worth much. I have much 
sympathy with the little girl who “got so tired of hearing 


her teacher scold the bad boys.” 
children than naughty ones in your room. 
duty by the majority. 

The little paper was a reminder to me whenever | saw it. 
It often got out of sight and I forgot its helpful words and 
“nagged.” Then, all of a sudden, it would appear and 
condemn me. 

Did I not get the message “ by heart?” Alas, no! 
teachers are so slow about learning some things. 

It was only the other day that it rose to the surface, 
because of a “general cleaning,” after a long interment, and 
I said to myself, “ No, I will not throw you away. It is a 
good thing to be reminded of things that you 4zow,” and 
I placed it in my desk again, om fof. And it was this 
sudden re-appearance of my little reminder that led me to 
write these words to pass the message along to you, dear 
teachers. 


There are more good 
Do your full 


We 
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The Lafayette Monument 


The “Lafayette Memorial Commission” has been 
formed for the purpose of erecting a monument to the 
memory of Lafayette as a twentieth century tribute from 
the people of this nation, to be unveiled with fitting cere- 
mony July 4, 1900, and thus grandly celebrate United States 
Day at the Paris Exposition. It is proposed that the cost. 
of the undertaking, which is estimated to approximate a 
quarter of a million dollars, shall be defrayed by small con- 
tributions secured through the agency of the school children 
of our land. 

In the primary grades and district schools, the children 
might be asked to solicit from their parents or acquaintances 
small contributions of from one cent to ten cents, to be 
given their teacher and thence forwarded to the Treasurer 
of the Commission, Hon. Chas. G. Dawes, Comptroller of 
the Currency, Washington, D. C. 


. Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


There are now fully organized in Brooklyn, in connection 
with the public schools, seven societies of parents and teach- 
ers which meet regularly once a month, each in the school 
building with which it is connected. The membership, at 
the time of organization, varied from thirteen to fifty parents, 
and from two or three to twelve or fifteen teachers. A few 
heads of departments have connected themselves with the 
movement, but no higher officials as yet. Invariably the 
kindergartner, where there is a kindergarten connected with 
the school, has joined the organization. The officers and 
committees are selected from both teachers and parents. 

Reports submitted by these societies show that the dis- 
cussions so far include largely the physical conditions of 
home and school as well as educational topics. Among the 
subjects discussed are playgrounds, best mode of dusting 
school-rooms, scrubbing floors, contagious diseases, cigar- 
ette-smoking, good breakfast, warm underclothing, air in 
sleeping-chamber, baths, home work, primary teaching, 
reading, books, newspapers, pictures, music, etc. In almost 
every case they show an effort to secure playgrounds and to 
raise funds for pictures for the school. 


Cuba 


Teachers are wanted for Cuba. “Everyday” teachers 
are asked for,—not school officers nor specialists, nor 
“high priced experts” but the earnest, devoted, common 
grade teachers who have made this country what it is, edu- 
cationally. A fair knowledge of Spanish is essential. 


A teacher in Chicago will give lessons in Spanish by cor- 
respondence. Do not know the name of teacher. It may 
be found by addressing Superintendent of Chicago schools. 


Chicago 


Dr. Andrews, the new Superintendent of Chicago says : 

‘“*T am in favor of spending no more money on grammar schools until 
there are plenty of primary schools, nor any more money for high schools 
until there are a full supply of grammar schools. I would not close any 
school, but, in all future expenditures, I believe the wants of the lowest 
grades should be met first.” As to employing women teachers: “ I have 
no knowledge that the character of children is weakened by exclusive 
woman teaching. I do not believe it istrue. I never would, under any 
circumstances, turn a woman teacher out to put in a man.” 
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A young woman recently took the Chicago examination 
and failed to pass. She took her papers to the examining 
committee and made every possible effort to have the papers 
reviewed. After marking them again the average was still 
too low to permit the granting of a certificate. The matter 
was brought before the board of education, and in the dis- 
cussion that followed, Dr. Andrews, superintendent of 
schools, made this remarkable ruling : 

“ Miss will make a good teacher. At the examina- 
tion she was sick and nervous, and could not do herself jus- 
tice. She should be granted a certificate.” 

The board granted her a certificate. 





(Amen! Editor Primary EDUCATION.) 


Of the 5,200 teachers in Chicago, 400 are married 
women. 


Exchange 


Waan Editor, 
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Clddnonp 


Dear Madim: — We have milk-weed, bitter-sweet, birds’ nests and 
wasps’ nests which we will gladly send to any city school needing them. 
LaurA W. PECKHAM. 
State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 


Dear Editor; —In accordance with the suggestion in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION our school has a cullection of choice nests, fall nuts with 
their shells, burrs, etc., grain heads, moss, milk-weed pods, cocoons, and 
other specimens of various kinds which we should be glad to exchange 
for a book or picture. 

BERNICE BELTON. 

Greenville, Mich. 


Miss Pope, 247 E. 44th street, New York City, would like a hornet’s 
nest, robin’s nest, and chrysalids, of cocoons. She offers in exchange 
books on Nature stndy. Exact details of exchange to be settled by 
correspondence. 


Miss M. E. Kelly, 131 E. 55th street, New York City, would like any- 
thing which country schools would send to assist city schools in nature 
study; she mentions cone sprays, a bird’s nest with the supporting twig, 
specimen’s of rocks, crystals, or fossils, roots of wild plants which would 
grow easily in the house, milk-weed pods, Miss Kelly will be glad to 
make a suitable return to the schools sending these things. Teachers 
will please communicate directly with Miss Kelly and not by way of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION or Miss Gray. 


Miss Schrier, Peotone, Ill., has a box of birds’ nests, wasp’s nest, 
mosses, cocoons, milk-weed pods and dried grasses. Will exchange for a 
book about stars or sea animals. 


* 


Miss Edith M. Lyons’ (Greenwich, Conn.) children have collected 
milk-weed pods, autumn leaves, bitter sweet berries, chestnuts in the 
burr, birds’ nests, etc., whi h they would like to send to some school 
where the children cannot get these things. 
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CAROLINE GRAY 


At Home Every Day and All Day 


“‘ Here’s welcome to the coming guest, 
And may success attend the quest 
Whate’er he’s after.” 


“ Do please tell me right away what to look for in Decem- 
ber, for, it seems as tf everything had lain “down to sleep” 
except my children’s appetite for outdoor things? 


Why not try some of the sleeping “ things,” and see what 
can be-done with them? 

You are in a town with the “country” close by. Go out 
to some roadside or pasture where wild cherry and neglected 
apple trees may be found. 

Look along the twigs and smaller branches, and whenever 
you see a swollen-looking place examine it carefully. If it 
looks like a queer varnished tube encasing the twig, but not 
quite regular in shape, cut it off, and see if it is not a mass 
of eggs! If it is let the children all get a good look at it,— 
and then offer a reward for the greatest number of egg- 
clusters! You will be doing good service to the farmers all 
about for these eggs are of the “ apple-tree tent-caterpillar,”’ 
clisiocampa americana,— or its nearest cousin, clisiocampa 
* disstria,—which spins the thick webs on the trees, and 
“eats all the leaves but the bones,” as a child told me 
once. 

Teach the children that it is a duty to be on the lookout 
for these eggs and to burn all they find, for the larve do so 
much harm. 

Last spring, in one of the maple-sugar towns of Vermont, 
these caterpillars were too many for the fruit-trees and were 
eating the leaves of the sugar-maples, as well as of poplars, 
birches, beeches, and oaks. 

“What harm does that do?” I was asked by one of the 
careless men who was too ignorant to clear his trees for 
their good, and too lazy to clear them for the benefit of his 
neighbors. The leaves of a tree take in from the air. much 
that is needed to make the tree flourish. If, then, the leaves 
are eaten up the tree must go without all this food, and will 
not be as strong. It is said that many trees will die if their 
leaves are all eaten off in three successive years. 

Every winter | make the rounds of our town and cut off all 
the clistocampa eggs 1 find by the roads and streets, carry 
the clusters home in a tin box, and burn them, thereby de- 
stroying millions of voracious creatures. But many are left! 
Some are too high up to be reached, and some are in yards 
and orchards into which I have no right to go. 

The clusters ‘are interesting from the way in which the 
eggs are set on end, side by side, and covered with a thin 
“varnish”? which keeps them dry,—and makes them look 
much like lumps of cherry-gum. The varnish also holds 
the eggs together, and fastens them onto the twig, so that 
they do not drop to the ground and run the risk of being 
eaten. : 

Look on the bare stems of scrub-oakand spirea salicifolia, 
for ring-like masses of pale greenish eggs, cut them off and 
keep them in a cool place until these trees and shrubs are 
in leaf next spring. The eggs are of Hemileuca maia, and 











will give very interesting caterpillars, but you must not touch 
their spines when feeding them, for they sting like nettles. 
These caterpillars burrow in the ground to transform to 
pup, and their moths emerge in September and October, 
lay their eggs and die, leaving the eggs to bear the winter’s 
cold. These eggs may be found through the middle states, 
and even as far west as California. They are less common 
in New England, but when found there the moths fly earlier 
— in July and August. 

In the middle west they have been found on various oaks, 
on scrub-willow, hazel, and wild black cherry. The moths 
are sometimes called “ Deerflies ” because they fly when the 
deer are active in the autumn. 

Look on these, and all trees, for cocoons. Some will 
dangle in dry leaves, some will be spun flat against the bark 
or the trunk or the bough, and some will be under the 
edges of rough or laose bark. Some you may find on the 
ground among the fallen leaves. Jook under fence-rails and 
the edges of clapboards, piazzas, and stone copings for 
chrysalids. 

Turn over stones, logs, boards, bits of bark, for beetles. 

Look in hollow stumps and low bird’s nests for wild mice, 
and look and listen at evergreen trees for such birds as 
spend the winter with us, but do not make much fuss about 
it. You may find robins, purple finches, blue jays, owls, 
goldfinches, quails, grouse, hawks, and some sparrows 
besides Epglish ones. 

Juncos, shrikes, kinglets, brown creepers, nuthatches, winter 
wrens, and various woodpeckers you are pretty sure to see 
in pastures and thickets, while crows and chickadees are 
common enough,—all these in the middle eastern states. 

If you are lucky you may find redpolls on the white 
birches, and pine grosbeaks on sumachs and evergreens, 
both driven from the far north in search of food. 

Don’t mistake the redpolls for sparrows! Their little 
red caps mark them at once, and they will probably be very 
fearless. I have had thirty of them within ten feet of me on 
the snowy ground. 

You can find many kinds of seed vessels, some almost: as 
pretty as flowers, and all interesting in their way. 

You can find mosses on trees, rotten logs, walls, fences, 
the ground, rocks, and old shed-roofs, and if you take off 
tufts of them, carry them home and put them in a deep 
plate with water until they are thawed, then set the plate in 
the sun, the mosses will grow and send up their pretty fruit 
of various shapes. Keep them pretty wet, for they need 
water in order to thrive. 

Gather perfect oak leaves, of the thick, clear-brown 
feathery kind, and show the children how to make calendars 
by pasting — glueing is better—a month on each leaf. 
You can get the calendar pads printed in brown, and when 
all are nicely glued, tie the twelve stems together with a 
brown ribbon or a gold cord, and the whole will be harmo- 
nious and very pretty. ‘The children will like doing the 
work, and it gives good training in neatness to small fingers, 
and in evenness to young eyes. These calendars are very 


pretty to send to city friends at Christmas or New Year’s, 
and cost very little — the price of the ribbon or cord and 
three, five or eight cents for the calendar-pad,— according 
to size. 


Oak leaves can easily be found smooth, clean, and 
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perfect, dry enough not to need pressing, and in short, all 
ready for use ! 

Dry magnolia leaves, in shades of yellow and brown, and 
beech leaves in bright brown, may also be used, but beech 
leaves are more brittle. ; 

After the months are glued on lay the leaves flat under a 
light weight, a book perhaps, so that they dry without 
curling. 

The oaks and the bees can supply another Christmas gift 
— or the materials for one — good for small boys to give to 
mothers, older sisters, grandmothers and aunts! Let them 
pick up acorns with their cups,—sound acorns, not split 
ones. Cut a hole in the big end of an acorn, and dig out 
all the “‘ meat,” leaving a clean shell. Wet this and fill it 
with melted beeswax and let it harden. Then break off the 
shell, and a wax acorn will appear! Heat the big end a 
little and press on the cup, and the result will be a pretty 
“ waxer”’ for a work basket. 

Plant some of the seeds you find in the different seed- 
vessels, and have a winter garden of spring plants ! 

Read Gibson’s books, and Burrough’s “‘ Winter Sunshine,” 
and Bolles’ “ Land of the Lingering Snow,” and give the 
the children fresh interest in winter in that way. Hang a 
piece of suet, cut in strips, from a stick high enough up to 
escape cats and dogs,— or, better yet, lay it on a shingle or 
small board in a safe place — where you can see what birds 
come to eat the suet. Do not be discouraged if only 
sparrows appear at first, the other birds will follow when 
they discover the suet, for this fat is warming food, and they 
are eager for it in cold weather. 

Surely you have plenty to start with for December Nature 
work ! 


“ How is it possible for fishes to live in ‘rozen lakes and 
rivers ?” 


As a tule, lakes and rivers do not freeze solid. Under 
the ice the water is warmer as one goes deeper, and the 
current flows on. When a lake is so cold on top that it is 
very near freezing, the water thus chilled by the cold air 
contracts and grows heavier than it was before, but at this 
time it is almost ready to crystallize, and the instant it 
begins to solidify into crystals it begins to expand and 
become lighter than water. -Ice floats when not anchored 
by weeds, shores, sand-bars, rocks, etc. : 

It is this expanding of freezing water which causes it to 
break pitchers, bottles, and any other vessel in which it has 
not room to expand. Shallow ponds or lakes freeze more 
quickly than deep ones, because the water is all chilled to 
the same degree more quickly, and for the same reason they 
freeze with less cold than deep lakes. In fact, some large 
lakes never freeze all over, because they are so large that 
winds have a chance to blow over them and drive the sur- 
face water before them, thus bringing to the top the water 
which was below before, and keeping the water in motion. 
The shores also protect the water from the winds in some 
parts more than in others. The variations in the distribu- 
tion of temperature produce variations of density in the 
water, and this causes currents which check the tendency to 
crystallize. The edges of a body of water cool first and 
freeze first, partly because the water is — usually — less 
deep, and partly because the water is in contact with 
ground or rocks colder than itself, and which absorb its 
heat. 


The deep water of a lake or pond changes its tempera-— 


ture very slightly and very slowly, and experiments have 
shown that the temperature of deep water depends not so 
much on the present temperature of the air as on that of 
the preceding winter, or the prevailing winds, and on the 
nature of the surrounding country. 

At the temperature of 39.2° Fahr., water reaches its 
greatest density, is heavier than at any other time. Up to 
this point it has contracted as it grew colder, but this is the 
point where the change begins, and expansion takes place 
slowly as the cold increases, until at 32° Fahr., crystallization 
occurs, and the expansion is very sudden and violent. It is 
at this point that receptacles are broken by freezing water. 

But, you say, crystals have regular and definite shapes, 
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and a block of ice may be of any shape you choose to cut 
it; how can it be a crystal? A block of ice would be not 
one crystal, but thousands. The best way to see these 
crystals is to put a block of ice of a convenient size into a 
pan or basin, and direct a ray of sunlight onto.it by means 
of a reading lens or magnifier. The track of the sunbeam 
through the ice will show by the melting of the ice, but it 
will not all melt alike. You will see little shining points. 
Look at them with a magnifier. Each point is the center 
of “‘a beautiful liquid flower with: six petals,” as Tyndall 
says. You cannot see these six-rayed flowers unless the 
light falls on them just right, because the ice is so transpar- 
ent. The little point in the center is a vacuum. These 
“ flowers ”’ always form parallel to the surface of freezing, so 
that the whole frozen surface of a pond would show them if 
the ice were formed under perfect conditions. 


“While we are buried in snow and fringed with icicles, 
will you please tell us why icicles hang down, instead of free:- 
ing out flat like other melted snow water? And why do 
icicles grow?” 


Melted snow makes pools when it is on a level or hollow 
surface where it can stay quiet. Snow can lie on a sloping 
surface, but when it melts and becomes water it has to run 
down hill to find a level place to stop on. Icicles are always 
found hanzing from the edge of some sloping surface, or of 
some level surface not large enough to hold all the water 
from the melting snow. Snow, being solid, will stay piled 
up, but water will not unless it is held so by some kind of 
walls. 

Now, when snow melts in the sunlight on a roof, the 
water runs down to the eaves, and then drops over the edge. 
If the sun does not shine on that spot, and the air is colder 
than 32° Fahr., that drop will freeze before it falls, and the 
drops which follow it will freeze about it, and when the 
drops are abundant enough to form a trickling stream, some 
will run down to the end of the frozen mass, and others 
will follow, until the long, tapering mass of ice is formed, 
which we call an icicle. Air is not capable of absorbing or 
holding much of the sun’s heat-rays, as these pass through 
it. The heat of which we are conscious in the air of a 
summer day is the heat which has been radiated, or thrown 
off, from objects which can absorb the sun’s heat —a con- 
crete walk, or a brick wall, or a roadway, for instance. Snow 
does absorb the sun’s heat-rays, and thus is melted by them. 
Hence, when the melted snow passes from the direct rays 
of the sun, on a freezing day, it passes into an almost 
unheated place, and thus freezes again, forming ice. 

If the sun falls on the icicles they will melt and the water 
will drop off their tips to the ground, or to whatever may 
be beneath them. If the place beneath is level, or hollowed, 
the water will stand there, and, if out of the sunlight, 
‘* freeze flat,” as you said. 





“ How can I teach my children how water freezes in ponds 
and brooks?” 


If you are near a brook, or can go to one, take the chil- 
dren to it on a good freezing day, after warmer weather, and 
let them see just how the crystals gather first at the edges, 
or around reeds or stones, which make edges of their own, 
and then repeat to them Lowell’s description of the brook 
which heard the cold winter wind, and “ built him a house.” 


(See Preface to “ Sir Launfal.’’) 


Let the children see how far their brook will build like 
Mr. Lowell’s. If you cannot go to a brook, a gutter will clo, 
if it has water in it. And notice this,— that when water 
freezes, its tiny crystals refuse to associate with any of the 
impurities in the water. They cling together and push aside 
all dirt and rubbish. If you find dirt in a cake of ice, you 
may be sure that the ice has been formed at two or more 
intervals. 

This brings me to the end of your questions this month. 
I close with the wish that every one of you who have come 
to my Study may have the very happiest kind of a 


“ Merry Christmas !”’ 
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The Editor’s Page 


December 


Once more the Christmas month! Once more we have 
the pleasure and duty of lifting our children to the higher 
Christmas plane in such a way that they will not lose any 
of the anticipation of the “ good times” and the fun in it. 
Happiness belongs to the children, and it will be none the 
less because they understand the meaning of the Christmas 
merriment, and that they celebrate the great, holy event that 
has changed the character of the world. 

The tactful teacher, who understands children and has 
“gained wisdom by past experience, will remember that her 
part of the program for this Christmas month must be 
. arranged long beforehand and must come to the children, 
little by little, as a daily surprise and pleasure. Let them 
absorb the lessons of each day and grow mellow and tender 
with the sfzrz¢ of gratitude and generosity, without connect- 
ing it with the giving or the receiving of tangible “ Christmas 
presents.” 

Miss Taylor has again given us help and inspiration by 
her “ Special Day” suggestions of the best ways to “keep” 
Christmas in the primary school. Teachers will recognizé 
at once the flavor of personal experience in Miss Taylor’s 
talks about these ‘‘ Special Days” and will easily believe that 
she tells us only what she has successfully carried out in her 
own training school. 

Now, don’t take this month “hard,” teachers. Don’t 
take a long breath and say, “ O, there is so much to do this 
month ;’’ because to say that is to accentuate your thought, 
and to ¢hink this is to put a perfunctory spirit into your 
Christmas preparations that will take the 7zea/ Christmas all 
out of it. Whatever you do or do not do, don’t worry your 
life out by attempting to do so much that you become 
hurried and irritable. Keep calm, alert, and steady in your 
efforts to give to your children and yourself in very truth, 


A Merry CHRISTMAS. 


The Christmas Operetta 


sent out as a November supplement has been received by 
the primary teachers with an appreciation most gratifying to 
authors, editor, and publishers. Will you not write the editor 
(address given on this page) and tell her of your success in 
presenting it? 


Contributor’s Calendar 


Matter for Jan. due Nov. | 
a ‘ : - Dec. 1 
6 “ March . ‘ 6 Jan. 1 
~~. “ae : : e Feb. 1 
“ “ May . : ” Mar. 1 
os) ‘ , = April 1 


Always remember that all contributions must be received 
r'WO MONTHS BEFORE publication. 


Three Things to Remember 


Send stamps for return manuscripts. 

Acknowledge checks to the editor. 

Do not write business letters to the editor concerning 
Primary EpucaTion, and do not send her the price of sub- 
scription. The editor has no more to do with subscriptions 


than with the national revenue. 
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The Editor’s Address 


The Blenheim 
1632 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia Pa. 


Don’t ! 


Is anybody going to teach Barbara Fritchie this year? 
Be consistent and make for peace. Reviving discord is not 
cultivating patriotism. 


‘Gents ” 
A teacher who says she has taken Primary EDUCATION 
three years addresses a letter thus : 


Editors of Primary EDUCATION, 
Gents : 


Who Will Answer? 


The following question has been received from a primary 
teacher. Who will answer in the columns of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION ? 

Question 


Should the children of first, second, and third grades use ruled or un- 
ruled paper, and why? 


Can Yours? 


I sat opposite a lady and her little eight-year-old girl at a 
restaurant in New York City. When the check. for the 
luncheon was laid beside the mother’s plate, the little girl 
caught it up, gave it a rapid glance, turned to the figures 
against each article that had been served them, paused a 
moment, and then exclaimed, “‘ ZAa?'s right!” 

“Did she really add those figures mentally?” I asked. 

“ Oh, yes, she always does,”’ answered the mother. 

Teachers, could your eight-year-olds do this, or are they 
still struggling with “‘ processes ” ? — Ep. 


Waiting for. Addresses 


The following manuscripts have been received and are 
waiting for complete addresses. They will be returned upon 


application accompanied by stamps. 
Morals and Manners. A TEACHER. 

First Year Reading. A. B. B. 

A Friend in Blue. F. W. A. 

Do You Care? K. K. 

A Chalk Talk. L.R.M. 

The Horse. E. K. J. 

For Me. For You. E. M. L. 

How the Brook Grew to be a River. 

The Legend of the Dandelion. R. R. 


Will Mary C. Dean kindly give her address? 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


Apgar’s Birds of the United States. By Austin C. Apgar. (American 


Book Co., New York.) 


Nature for Its Own Sake. By John C. Van Dyke. (Chas. Scribner’s 


Sons, New York.) 


With Brush and Pen. By James Hall. (The J. C. Witter Co., 
New York.) 
The Hiawatha Primer. By Florence Holbrook. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Hornbrook’s Primary Arithmetic. By A. R. Hornbrook. (Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York.) 
Gymnastic Stories and Plays for Primary Schools. By Rebecca 


Stoneroad. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 
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A Queer Christmas Tree 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


T= little Victor’s Christmas tree was to be put off a 


month —a whole month! 
and reckoned the days. 
“‘Six more in December and twenty-five in Janu- 
ary — that’s thirty-one days,” she sighed. “O, Elmer Cecil 
Victor, do you b’lieve we can wait thirty-one days more? 
Don’t you most feel certain it will kill us?” 

Elmer Cecil straightened his little slight figure and 
regarded Leslie sternly. 

“I guess you’ve forgotten Marjorie,” was all he said. 

Ah, Majorie! Yes, for one wee minute Leslie had for- 
gotten patient, crippled Marjorie. 

“ Oh,” she cried in swift remorse, “‘ of course we want to 
wait for Marjorie! We couldn’t have a Christmas tree 
without Marjorie — not if it ’twasn’t till the Fourth of 
July!” 

Marjorie was the smallest Victor of all, and just now she 
was lying in a bit of a white bed in the hospital, “ being 
cured.”’ It had taken a long, tedious while — it would take 
another month still, the doctors said. But then — “len — 
they hoped to send the little girl home without her crutches. 
That was worth waiting “ most forever for,” Elmer said. 

And “0, yes, indeed!”’ echoed Leslie, fervently. It 
was dreadful to think she had forgotten Marjorie. 

The children stood at the nursery windows ; Elmer Cecil 
and Leslie at one, and the twin Victors at the other. All 
their little round faces were graver than usual, on the day 
before Christmas. Mother was away with Marjorie, and —* 
well, who could look quite so merry over a put-off 
Christmas? Thirty-one days, when you count them on 
your fingers, go round so many times ! 

A flock of little English swallows fluttered down to the 
snow outside the windows and hopped about a little discon- 
solately. They did not look very happy, either. 

“T guess they’re hungry for some crumbs, that’s what | 
guess,’ Elmer Cecil said suddenly. And in an instant all 
the little. Victor feet were scurrying through the hall, to 
Nora, for sparrow bread. ‘They crumbled it over the snow 
in inviting little piles. 

“Come back, little sparrow-birds, come!’ chirruped 
Leslie. “ Here's a beautiful dinner for you! The table is 
all set-—come, come, come, little sparrow-birds ! ” 

And, by-and-by, when the children had gone back to the 
windows to watch, they came. How eager and excited they 
were, nudging each other’s elbows and stepping on each 
other’s toes! And how they chattered and chirped in their 
sweet little voices. 

“There comes a snow-bunting— two, three snow-bunt- 
ings!” cried Elmer Cecil. “They’re hungry, too. Poor 
little birds, I should think they’d starve to death! Aunt 
Janie,”"— he whirled on his toes and faced Aunt Janie with 
an anxious little face, “Aunt Janie, do they starve — the 
birdies, you know? ‘There isn’t a single thing for them to 
eat but just snow — not a single thing!” 

Aunt Janie slipped away her work and came to the win- 
dow. She put one hand on Elmer Cecil’s shoulder and 
how it made him straighten up stoutly. That was the way 
grandma leaned on papa’s shoulder ! 

“Starve? Nota bit of it! Open the window and ask 
them,” cried Auntie cheerily. “Ask that little fat brown 
fellow what he had for breakfast. Three courses as likely 
as not! First a few nibbles of a frozen apple in the 
orchard, then a course of weed seeds, peeping up out of the 


Leslie got the almanac 
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snow beside the road, and for dessert, very likely, a few 
mountain-ash berries. Do you call that starving?” 

“My, no!” laughed four little Victors in chorus. 

“Neither do I. The little cedar-birds eat cedar-berries 
and tiny maple-buds, and nuthatches hunt for hickory-nuts.”’ 

“But there’s Blinker, Aunt Janie — what does Blinker 
eat?”’ Leslie asked earnestly. Blinker was the little red 
owl that dozed all day long in the apple-tree trunk, beyond 
the stone wall. 

“Oh, Blinker — well, I’m afraid’’— Aunt Janie looked 
sober—* I’m afraid Blinker is a cannibal. The little chick- 
adees and sparrows could tell you what he eats. And, 
besides, he is extravagantly fond of little field mice — dozy, 
sly old Blinker !” 

That night after the stockings were hung—for there were 
going to be stockings, if not a tree,— Elmer Cecil lay 
awake “thinking up” the most beautiful plan. It popped 
into his mind like a beautiful inspiration, and how it did 
surprise him ! 

“ Why, of course!” he cried, softly. ‘It'll be beautiful | 
It'll be a Christmas tree, after all. We'll take the little 
mulberry tree for 7¢ —oh, yes, and there'll be apples to put 
on —not old frozen apples, but shiny, soft ones, — and 
cracked nuts and seed cookies and bones —” Elmer Cecil 
laughed aloud in the dark—bones seemed such funny things 
to hang on a Christmas tree! But Auntie had said the 
downy woodpeckers and their own cousins, the nuthatches, 
liked bones to pick. 

“ And we’ll hang on some ears o’ corn for the crows — 
we won’t leave the crows out,” Elmer Cecil murmured 
drowsily as he finally went off to sleep. 

The next afternoon there was the queerest — and dearest, 
Aunt Janie said,— Christmas tree, out in the front yard. It 
was the little mulberry tree bravely decked out for the birds. 
There were shiny red apples — there were seed cookies and 
ears of corn —and nuts cracked and all ready to peck. 
There were mountain-ash berries and bits of crisp, crumbly 
bread —and bones! 

The whole little tree bristled and bridled with its queer 
fruit, rustling its little dry branches as if it were whispering 
“Bless my soul!” to itself. To be sure it was a queer little, 
dear little, Christmas tree! But it suited the snow-buntings 
and the cedar-birds and the sparrows. And the nuthatches 
and the woodpeckers liked it. Only Blinker dozed uncon 
cernedly all Christmas day long. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!” called all the 
little Victors softly, through the window panes. 

“ Merry Christmas!” chirped back the little birds grate- 
fully. 





Wanted, a Map 


(Recitation) 
Another map, an’ please you, sir ! 
For why, we cannot understand, 
In all your great geography 
There is no map of Fairyland. 


Another map, an’ please you, sir ! 
And afterward describe in full 
How Fairyland is famed for pearls 
And fleeces made from golden wool, 


And prancing, gold-shod, milk-white steeds, 
With bridles set with jewel-eyes ; 

Tell how the Fairy rivers run, 
And where the Fairy mountains rise. 


And of the Fairy-folk, their ways 
And customs, if it please you, sir ; 
Then of the journey there,— how long 
For any speedy traveler. 


Another map, an’ please you, sir! 
And would you kindly not delay ! 
Sister and I would dearly like 
To learn our lesson there to-day ! 
— Mary E. Wilkins 
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A Christmas Exercise 
(In Three Parts) 
A. E, ALLEN 
Part | 


Christmas Morning 


Children all in seats with heads on desks sound asleep. 
all on stage asleep. 

While pianist plays music given below, children awake, sing first stanza 
sleepily, facing east, as if looking out of window on Christmas morning. 
Second stanza, face front, or if on stage, face audience, singing joyfully. 


If preferable, 


Christmas Greeting 


Happy, Happy, CHRISTMAS * 


To ALL THE CHILDREN, 
Watch round the corner 
Will. come at eleven 
Sharp : 
Jack Horner. 
The Christmas Dinner 
Jack Horner seats himself on a stool in the center of the stage. 


tiny children march on stage each carrying a large wish-bone. 
one on each side of Jack; recite: 


Two 
Stand, 


7 serve you with turkey, and / with roast duck 
Please save the queer wish-bone, ’twill bring you good luck. 
(Present Jack with wish-bone; step back.) 


Two children march 
on stage carrying rope 
of cranberries, made 


Margaret Bradford Morton. 











by stringing the berries 











on strong thread. 


Your dinner tastes 
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Fields all fair with frost and snow, 
Wintry wind that seem to blow 
Happy, happy Christmas ! 
Joyous, silv’ry bells that ring, 
Children’s voices, sweet, that sing 
Happy, happy Christmas, 
Happy, happy Christmas ! 


Stockings hanging in a row, 

Fires that flame and flash and glow 
Happy, happy Christmas, 

Shouts of laughter, low and sweet, 

Dearest words each heart to greet,— 
Happy, happy Christmas ! 


Part II 
Christmas Dinner 
The Invitation 


Recitation by a little girl. 
reciting as she writes. 


She may write at a small table, if desired, 


The Morning of Christmas 
Jack Horner, 
Dear Jack:— 
Please come to our dinner, 
You’re all that we lack. 
The “ Pie” is now baking, 
There’s many a plum. 
We are :— 
Yours sincerely, 
THE CHILDREN. 
Please come ! 


The Answer 


Recitation by a little boy, who represents Jack Horner. H 
represent telephone by suitable gestures, if desirable. 
* This music is used by permission of Milton Bradley Co. 


way 


Two children, one carrying large potato, the other stalk of celery. 


Potato: Although I’m very humble, I wear a jacket brown ; 
Celery: And I have crinkled ruffles of green upon my gown. 
( Present.) 


A large number of tiny children, carrying stems of raisins,-and little 
baskets of nuts. They circle round and round Jack, some handing him 
their offerings, others laying them on floor beside him, reciting : 

Always reinember, little friend, 
The sweetest things come at the end. 

Jack who has been smiling all through the dinner, now recites 
ruefully : 

A slide down hill without a sled, 

A cabbage, green, without a head, 

A bright, tin pail without a handle, 
A Christmas Tree without a candle,— 
All these are not so sad, say I, 

As Christmas Dinner and no Pie ! 

As he mournfully shakes his head, two little girls come on stage. Each 
carries large pie-plate covered with brown paper, top painted, if possible, 
to represent, the one, pumpkin, the other, mince pie. Standing, one or 
each side of Jack, recite airily: 

Will you have pumpkin? 
Or will you have mince? 

Delicious and flakey, 
Baked not an hour since. 


Jack who has looked up joyfully, now shakes his head, and recites : 
Oh, mince and pumpkin are nice, may be 
But Christmas Pie is the pie for me ! 


One child now marches on stage, carrying an immense tin pan covered 
with brown paper, painted to represent a pie. He bows low and presents 
it to Jack, who joyfully receives it. Holds it on his Jap, and makes 
appropriate gestures, while children recite looking and pointing at him: 


Little Jack Horner 
Sits in a corner 








Eating a Christmas Pie. 

He put in his thumb 

And pulls out a plum 

And says, “ What a brave boy am I!” 
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I'd load a wagon with caramels, 
And candy of every kind; 

And buy all the almonds and pecan nuts 
And taffy that £ could find. 

And barrels and barrels of oranges 


(Notr.— This exercise may be made prettier by suitable costumes, 
and by introducing little marches by the different children, given to bright 
music, ) 


Part III 
Christmas Night 
The March to the Christmas Tree 


(This march may be given on stage, or, if more convenient arounc the 
room, up and down the aisles. It may follow directly the above 
“‘ Dinner,” Jack leading with his pie, and the children, who have served 
him, marching, two and two. Fancy marches or drills may be intro- 


I'd scatter right in the way; 


So the children would find them the very first thing 


When they woke on Christmas Day.” 


Smile a Little 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
As you go along, 
Not alone when life is pleasant, 


duced.) 
Song 


Music, ‘ ; , . “ Onward, Christian Soliders.” 


Onward, Christmas soldiers, 
Brave and happy band ; 
Thousands of glad children 
Marching o’er the land. 
Santa Claus has called us, 
Footsteps light and free, 
Forward ! all together 

To the Christmas Tree ! 


Cho: Onward, Christmas soldiers, 
Footsteps light and free, etc. 


Onward, Christmas soldiers 

On this happy Night ; 

Santa Claus, our captain ; 

Smiles, our badges bright. 

Kind words are our weapons, 

And whate’er we meet, 
“Merry, merry Christmas ” 

Is our watch-word sweet ! 


Cho: Onward, Christmas soldiers, 
And whate’er we meet, etc. 


Repeat march as many times as desired. 


Exercise may close with any well-known Christmas hymn. 
“ Christmastide ” (November supplement) for suitable music. 





A Christmas Wish 


(A Recitation for a Boy.) 


« I'd like a stocking made for a giant 

And a méeting-house full of toys, 

Then I'd go out in a happy hunt 
For poor little girls and boys; 

Up the street, and down the street, 
And across ard over the town, 

I’d search and find them every one 
Before the sun went down. 


One would want a new jack-knife 
Sharp enough to cut; 

One would long for a doll with hair 
And eyes that open and shut; 

One would ask for a china set 
With dishes all to her mind; 

@n* would wish a Noah’s ark 
With beasts of every kind. 


Some would like a doll’s cookstove 
And a little toy wash-tub ; 

Some would prefer a little drum 
Eor a noisy rub-a-dub-dub. 

Some would wish for a story-book, 
And some for a set of blocks; 

Some would be wild with happiness 
Over a new tool-box. 


And some would rather have little shoes 
And other things warm to wear ; 

For many children are very poor, 
And the winter is hard to bear. 

I’d buy soft flannel for little frocks, 
And a thousand stockings or so; 

And the jolliest little coats and cloaks 
To keep out the frost and snow, 


But when things go wrong. 
Care delights to see you frowning, 
Loves to hear you sigh ; 
Turn a smiling face upon her, 
Quick the dame will fly. 


— Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Squirrel Game 


The squirrel loves a pleasant place, 
Tra la la la la la. 

To catch him you must run a race, 
Tra la la la la la. 

Hold out your hands and you will see, 

Which of the two will quicker be, 
Tra la la la la la. 


Now see our baby squirrels, dear, 
Tra la la la la la. 

We will not keep them prisoners here, 
Tra la la la la la. 

We'll give them each a nut to crack, 

And then they’ll gaily scamper back, 
Tra la la la la la. 


In playing the Squirrel Game, the child chosen to be the squirrel runs 
around outside the ring. At the words, “ Hold out your hands,” the 
children hold their hands behind them. Then the child whose hand the 
squirrel touches gives chase, and if caught takes his place inside the 

See fing. Afterseveral squirrels have been caught, the last stanza is sung. 
— From Songs and Games for Little Ones, Walker and Fenks 





The Olden Story 


Do you know the olden story 
Of the Star that led the way, 
When the wise men sought the Infant, 
That in Bethlehem’s manger lay ? 
In the east it shone so brightly, 
Then o’er Judah’s hillside steep, 
Where the shepherds lay in slumber 
By their flocks of quiet sheep. 


Have you heard how angel voices 
Sang the sweet and solemn strain? 
Glory in the Highest! Glory! 
Peace on earth, good widl to men! 
Every year the wond’rous story 
Thrills our spirits with delight, 
And that star through all the ages 
Makes the world’s dark pathway bright. 
— Mrs. F. Spang: nberg 





Santa Claus 


From earth-land 
From sky-land, 
From some very high-land 
Some wondrously shy-land, 
Old Santa Claus comes.—Se/. 
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Bducators and Brain Worhkers 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 
and anxiety. 
for their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 
or nervous exhaustion. 


It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 
by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic. 


ro RC & 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ( $1.00.) 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.— The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. 


It does not contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor rar:otic of any desc iption. By mail, 50 cents. 





From the 
President Down 


everybody uses pencils. From the school boy 
up, every pencil user will find his needs best 
supplied by 

Dixon’s 


Armericam Graphite 
Pencils 


Special styles and leacs fir every varicty of 


pencil work. Each lead is even tempered, 
gritless, frictionless, tough. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them, mention PoruLar 


Epvucaror and send 16c for samples worth double 
the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





A. W. FABER setabtishea 176. 


The Original and Well known 


A.W. Faber’s Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 des 

A % — Kound Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lesd 
enc: ls. : 

A. W. Faber’s English Drawing Pencils, 12 grades 

A. W. Faber’s School Pencils, 5 grades. 


Also many new lines. 


Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates 
and Slate Peneils. 

A. W. Faber’s Calculating Rulers 

A W. Faber’s Rubber Tipped Lead Pencils. 


For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores. 

See that all goods are initialed “‘ A. W.”’ before the 
name of “‘ Faber.”” 

The name and letters ‘‘ A. W. Faber” are my registered 
trade mark in the United States of America, 


78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 


WHISPERING sitesi exers 


Teacher’s Monthly Grade Cards.” Samples free. 
J. C. HARTSHORN, Raymond, Ohio. 





habit cured and good 


school government 
otherwise secured by 
a aa D4 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET Sens,” eave 
Gems by Henrv 
Wadsworth Lon low,” just published. A Col- 
lection of LongfeHow’s most celebrated poen s 
Original colored cover pase, with excellent portrait 
of the . Elegantly bound with silk ribbon. Sent. 
t for the marvellously low price of 6 cents 
We CO’ mailed, tpaid, for 10e. Special Offer 
to Teachers. To enable teachers to secure cheap anc 
satisfacto ang te give to scholars, we will mai) 
the Longte low Booklet at the low pice of 40c. 
per dozen copies. Address, M. ©. BURKEL, 
479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Waehington 8t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recom- 
mendations have weight with school officials 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


7th season. Business throughout the 
Northwest. Catalogue free. 


782-84 Boston Block, - Minneapolis, Minn. 














AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 


LARKIN SOAPS 22232-23 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN Wenkadin Seep, Co, Lattin Sh, OE, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, October and November. 


% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





ate 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
SO Brormfieida Street, 





Boston, 





There is no better way to secure a school or a teacher than to do it througn 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N, E, 


What results can we show? Over 3,000 positions filled. Send for manual. 
Telephone, 2981 Boston. ¥. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





THE FisK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 


AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
778 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'id’g, Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 825 Market St; San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


First class Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement are 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston or Chicago. If you are a successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe- 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 

If you will send us your address, we shall be pleased to mail you our Agency Manual. 


™ HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ 


Needs teachers as it doves not knewingly recommend misfits. 


A NEW FEATURE 


In Teachers’ Agencies is presented by the selection of a Board of Registration composed of 
eminent educators east and west, which establishes a standard of admission and passes on applications 
for membership. This is done by the 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 
Blackstone Building, Cleveland. 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘sms | “32: 


SCHERM ERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 


East 4TH STREET, 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 





Warhing'on St, 
BOSTUN, 








New Yor«. 
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IVORY SOAP PASTE. 


ee 


Ivory Soap Paste will take spots from clothing; Love, love is your riches, though ever so poor ; 
and will clean carpets, rugs, kid gloves, slippers, patent, No money can buy that treasure, 
enamel, russet leather and canvas shoes, leather belts, Yours always, from robber and rusts secure ; 
painted wood-work and furniture. The special value Your own without stint or measure. 


of Ivory Soap in this form arises from the fact that it 
can be used with a damp sponge or cloth to cleanse 
many articles that cannot be washed because they will et 


not stand the free application of water. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING.—To one pint of boiling water add one AL EL A. 
and one-half ounces of Ivory Soap cut into shavings, boil five minutes after (Recitation for a tiny girl holding large doll. Pretty gestures 
the Soap is thoroughly dissolved. Remove from the fire, and cool in con- should interpret the words. ) 


venient dishes (nottin.) It will keep wellin an air-tight glass jar. 
%, Copyright, 1807, by The Procter & Gamble Oo., Cincinnati. 


a 


In fifteen minutes’ time, with only a cake of Ivory 
Soap and water, you can make in your own kitchen, 
a better cleansing paste than you can buy. 





Teacher: 


And on it grow such wondrous things,— 
Yes, drums and dolls and tops and rings,— 
What can it be? 


+ 



























Class: 


What can it be? . 
Why, let us see,— 
A tree,—a tree? 
(jumping to feet and clapping hands) 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 
A Christmas Tree !/ 





Christmas Thought 
‘ (Recitation) 
Oh, Ch-istmas is coming again, you say, 
And you long for the things he is bringing ; 
But the costliest gift may not gladden the day, 
Nor help on the merry bells ringing. 
Some getting is losing, you understand ; 
Some hoarding is far from saving. 
What you hold in your hand may slip from your 
hand ; 
There is something better than having. 
We are richer for what we give, 
And only by giving we live. 


Your last year’s presents are scattered and gone, 
You have almost forgotten who gave them ; 
But the loving thoughts you bestow live on 
As long as you choose to have them. 


wee 


It is only love that can give ; 
It is only by loving we live. 


How Dollie Spoke 


My dollie learned a piece,— my dear, 
To speak this Christmas season. 
& You wonder that I’m standing here? 
+ She’s frightened, that’s the reason. 








A Christmas Class 
A. E. A. 


(A few of the tiniest children for the “ class,” while an 


older child stands in front as “ teacher.” ) 


Teacher: 


There is a tiny little word 
Which every one of you has heard,— 
Begins with T. 
Class (in chorus, questioningly :) 
Begins with T? 
Teacher: 
And in it, there are letters four,— 


A “T,” and “R,” and just two more, 
What can it be? 


Class (looking at each cther thoughtfully :) 


What can it be? 
Why, let me see,— 


(one little boy, raising hand and springing to feet) 


T-r-, why, Zree / 
Teacher: 
You, Johnny, to the head may pass ; 


The kind of tree,— now listen, Class, 
Begins with C. 


Class: 1 1 2 3 2 8 If you've not enough for both stockings there, 


Begins with C? 






















I taught her how to make this bow, 
Her piece is, Oh, so pretty ! 

Now, dollie — what — forgotten how? 
Oh, dollie, what a pity ! 





The Two Little Stockings 


Two little stocking hung side by side, 
Close: to the fireplace broad and wide. 

“Two?” said Saint Nick, as down he came, 
Loaded with toys and many a game, 

“Ho! Ho!” said he, with a laugh of fun, 

“ T’'ll have no cheating, my pretty one ; 

I know who dwells in this house, my dear ; 
There is only one little girl leaves here.” 
So he crept up close to the chimney-place 
And measured a sock with a sober face. 
Just then a wee little note fell out, 

And fluttered low like a bird about. 

“‘ Aha? what’s this?”’ said he in surprise ; 
And he pushed his specs up close to his eyes, 
And read the address in a child’s rough plan. 

“ Dear Saint Nicholas,” so it began, 

“The other stocking you see on the wall, 

Is hung for a child, named Clara Hall. 
She is a poor little girl, but very good, 
So I thought, perhaps you kindly would 
Fill her stockings, too, to-night, 

And help to make her Christmas bright. 












Please put all in Clara’s, I shall not care.’’—Sed. 
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